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advertisements, recently brought to the attention 

of conservation agencies and the general public 
throughout the country that we are now facing the most 
serious problem in the history of wildlife conservation. 

In the past few months we have been spurred to new 
optimism by the war news. It is good. And we keep 
thinking, with hope in our hearts, “It can’t be too long 
anymore!” 

But when it is over, the hard-earned victory won, and 
our war-weary boys come marching home, our conserva- 
tion program will be challenged as it has never been 
challenged before. 

Army records show that before induction into the armed 
services, less than 2% of our men had ever handled a 
firearm. When these boys return they will be highly 
skilled and impatient to try out this new accomplishment 
in our fields and forests, eager to breathe the fresh, clean 
air of their own free land, and enjoy the soul-satisfying 
pursuits of the great out-of-doors. 

Records also show that after World War I, the increase 


4 he: MAGAZINE “Outdoor Life,” through a series of 


in hunting and fishing was over 30%. This has been a 
longer, tougher war than the last. We know that when 
it is ended the need for relaxation will be greater. So 
let’s face it. Can our conservation program stand this new 
onslaught of hunters and fishermen who will soon, be 
coming home? 

We sportsmen on the Home Front have been donating 
blood, buying bonds, helping the farmers with their 
harvests, aiding the salvage campaigns. We will con- 
tinue in these endeavors until the war is won. But this 
big problem of furnishing the boys with the sport they 
have fought for and dreamed about on distant battlefields 
must certainly not be neglected. It is our own personal 
problem—a challenge to each and every sportsman of the 
State and of the Nation. 

Our boys are doing their part, bravely and nobly. They 
have not failed us. 

And when their part is done and they come back to 
their hard-earned rest, we here at home must show them 
a conservation program that will tell them plainer than 
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As Old Man Winter wraps his icy tentacles around us and snow covers hillside and housetop, as Christmas carols echo 
everywhere, we like to think for a bit about our far-flung circle of friends—sportsmen friends, farmer friends, other friends 
who have helped us steer the ship of conservation during the past twelve months. We like to think about those in the 
camps and far-flung battlefronts who are with us in spirit and who we pray will soon take their places by our side. We 
like to think about those who have contributed so much interesting material to our little publication. It has become a 
fine morale builder for those in the service. We like to think of these and many other pleasant things as old 1944 draws 
to a close. Especially do we like to think that all of our friends will be with us again next year. 














Pure waters lure vacationists by the hundreds every year. 


Pike County. 
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Some like to boat, some to bathe, others to fish. Above is Promised Land Lake, 


In the Beginning 


By Hon. Ross L. Leffler® 


The following is the first address delivered by the President of the first chapter in Pennsylvania, at the 
first convention of the Izaak Walton League at Williamsport in 1924, held for the purpose of reforming 


its ranks and establishing a long term policy regarding the Commonwealth’s conservation program. 


The 


League’s accomplishments since then are adequate testimonials of the progress it has made, and will 


continue to make. 


IIS initial meeting for the 
iormation of a new state di- 
vision of the Izaak Walton 
League of America, will surely 
mark an epoch in the annals 
of the grand old state of 
Pennsylvania, along the lines 
of outdoor activities and conservation, and 
cannot other than bring about an immeasur- 
able amount of good in our steady advance- 
ment towards the outdoors of our forefathers 

In order to accomplish the greatest ideal 
ever dreamed of along these lines, we must 
have harmony. The beauty of our beloved 
outdoors alone strikes a responsive note in 
our hearts, and as we work together to pre- 
serve and enlarge this vast wealth—if each 





* President, Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


chapter tunes in and plays its key in perfect 
hermony, then the Izaak Walton League will 
have achieved its purpose, broadcasting to 
the world a beautiful strain that will echo 
and re-echo through all time. 

When those whose untiring efforts made 
this convention possible very graciously 
suggested my name for a place on the pro- 
gram, my first thought was to decline as I 
could not understand why such a signal 
honor had been conferred upon one of my 
ability. Now as I look over this splendid 
gathering of sportsmen and conservationists— 
men and women who unselfishly give their 
time to this all important movement, I 
wonder all the more why I was selected, 
and I cannot let the opportunity pass with- 
out assuring you of the appreciation and 
whole hearted thanks—both of McKeesport 





Chapter No. 1, of which I have the honor 
to be president, and myself personally. 

Our chapter while not as numerically 
strong as some of the others, makes up for 
its lack of numbers by genuine interest and 
willingness to further the cause, and I sin- 
cerely believe we can be proud of our 
achievements. Recently a splendid chapter 
was formed in Pittsburgh so Allegheny 
County now has two chapters, and, before 
another year rolls around there should be 
that many more. I have likewise every con- 
fidence that the number in the state will at 
least double. 

My friends there is work to do—work for 
all of us—hard work, too, but the ultimate re- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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=i ONE assumes that the 

3 Oriential Chestnut will re- 
solve itself into an “orchard” 
tree requiring orchard care, 
such as cultivation and fer- 
jm tilization, he will at once ap- 

preciate more fully the rea- 
sons for the rather disheartening results of 
the past. This would eliminate this species 
as a forest tree and decidedly change its 
value from a game management angle. 
Planting of it would be restricted to culti- 
vatable areas—areas readily accessible to ma- 
chinery. This fact, however, would little 
affect those interested in growing them com- 
mercially. 

It is apparent that in the growing of 
Oriental species of chestnuts we were in- 
fluenced by the known requirements of our 
native specie (castanea dentata). This par- 
ticular species was extremely tolerant under 
a host of conditions which proved immedi- 
ately fatal to the introduced species. Where 
the latter species was called upon to com- 
pete with growth found in the average wood- 
lot or forest it was found wanting. Where 
the Oriental species would sulk, languish, 
and finally die, the native dentata would 
flourish and outgrow its nearest competitor, 
soon commanding almost complete control 
of the area wherein it grew. The ability 
of these species to regenerate itself naturally 
under conditions which discourage and des- 
troy less vigorous species is to my observa- 
tion one of the important and fundamental 
differences. And, as has been pointed out 
before, the second great difference is that 
of tolerances. Where the caribou of the 
North can subsist upon the lichens and 
mosses dug from covering snow, the Jersey 
cow of the average farm yard would perish 
over-night. To keep her alive under con- 
ditions of the far North we would be re- 





quired to give her sufficient shelter and 
food in quantity and quality she inherently 
must have. Likewise, if the Oriental Chest- 
nut cannot endure the multiple conditions 
as found in the Appalachian section, we will 
be required to adjust those conditions as 
much as possible to meet the minimum re- 
quirements of the species grown. Since 
such a decided difference in growth has 
been found in favor of the cultivated plant- 
ings, it seems but reasonable to proceed 
with cultivation as a part of the program. 
It seems also that in the absence of good 
fertile soil we can lend assurance to faster, 
healthier growth by a consistent program of 
fertilization. 

There are three ways one might begin 
the establishment of a chestnut planting. 
First, by planting seed; second, by the pur- 
chase of seedlings; and third, by the pur- 
chase of grafter trees which are usually 
named or numbered sorts. In the planting 
of the latter, the characteristics of a certain 
tree are retained and have been multiplied 
into a few or many individual trees. They 
will not differ in any respect from the 
trees from which the graftwood (scions) were 
taken. The process of cutting wood from 
the original tree may go on indefinitely and 
living counterparts of it may be grown by 
the thousands, but none of them will ex- 
hibit any characteristic except as showh by 
the mother tree. Therefore, if a grafted 
tree is secured from a reliable nursery or 
individual, your source should be able to 
tell you just what to expect in the manner 
of growth, bearing age, size of fruit, pro- 
ductiveness, resistance to disease and many 
other characteristics about which you may 
inquire, 

Seed may be secured as a start for those 
who would travel uncharted paths in plant 
development while keeping an eye on the 
ever present factor of economics. Seed 





High 
Stakes 


By Clarence F. Walker 


Photographs by 
Lindsay M. Griffin 


Continued from Last Month 


may be secured at prices ranging from .50c 
to .75e per pound. The various sizes, colors, 
shapes and qualities gives one a faint 
glimpse into the future, becoming more ap- 
parent as the trees develop. Seed sizes may 
vary somewhere between 50 and 90 seeds 
per pound, or even beyond these numbers 
in either direction.. In purchasing seed it 
is good practice to insist and secure that 
which is gathered and shipped promptly 
after ripening. These dry out quickly and 
once they become dry and hard they are 
useless for planting purposes. 

Upon receipt, they are immediately “strati- 
fied.” This is simply packing them in sand, 
peat moss or some other medium which will 
retain moisture and prevent subsequent des- 
sication of the nuts. A layer of sand or 
peat moss alternated with layers of nuts 
placed in a box, barrel or crate and placed 
in a cellar at low temperature will hold 
them over the winter months very nicely. 
The medium should be moist before packing 
begins. Any storage place which can be 
kept at about 40 degrees is ideal. Lacking 
any such facilities, the stratified nuts may 
be buried in the ground (in boxes) and 
covered with earth. Straw or leaves over an 
earth mound will tend to carry off excess 
water. It is important that the seeds have 
complete drainage at all times. Freezing 
will not injure them. If, however, nuts are 
placed out of doors it is imperative that the 
container in which they are stored be cov- 
ered with wire or other protective material, 
because nothing will so delight rats, mice 
and other rodents as a box-full of chestnuts 
in winter. 

As soon in the Spring as the soil can be 
worked, the nuts may be planted in rows 
for seedling growing. With the advent of 
warm weather they will quickly appear 
above ground. Cultivation then need not 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The Ecology and Management 


| _ By Howard L. Mandall and 


Clarence M. Aldous 


4 COMPREHENSIVE report on 
investigations undertaken to 
4 develop management measures 
{that might warrant retention 
sgof the woodcock upon the 
@game list. The study areas 
and the methods employed are 
described; local investigations in Maine were 
supplemented by questionnaires covering the 
entire range of the bird. In search of a 
means of determining sex in this rather 
uniformly plumaged species, the authors 
found that length of bill was the most 
dependable criterion. It is longer in fe- 
males. Individuals of that sex also average 
heavier but there is too much overlapping 
of weights for this characteristic to be very 
reliable. The woodcock has withdrawn from 
the extreme western edge of its maximum 
breeding range but still nests practically 
throughout the eastern United States. It 
winters in southeastern states, most abund- 
antly in Louisiana. A valuable section of 
the publication is composed of summaries 
of the status of the woodcock in each of the 
Canadian Provinces and Usonian States in 
which it has been recorded in recent years. 
Migration and migrating routes are discussed. 
The flights appear to be leisurely and near 
the ground—so much so that mortality from 
flying against obstructions is a serious lim- 
iting factor. Courtship behavior, including 
the flight song of the male, is dealt with at 
length as it appears that successful manage- 
ment may center largely about the singing 
grounds. The authors conclude that for al! 
practical purposes the woodcock is mono- 
gamous. Singing grounds, as a rule, have 
slight ground cover, are nearly flat, and are 
within 100 yards of the edge of the male’s 
diurnal territory and of the nesting cover. 
Both the singing grounds and the nesting 
sites are seldom less than 200 yards apart. 
Clutches vary from 3-5, and average 3.94, 
eggs each. The period of incubation aver- 
ages 21 days. Hatching success in 6 years 
averaged 61.8 percent, probably lower than 
normal as some of the losses were due to 
study operations. Major factors in nest de- 
struction were predation and interference by 
man or dogs. There is no authentic record 
of the rearing of a second brood in a season. 
At 25 days the young are practically full 
grown, Juvenile mortality is low. 
Treatment of food is largely review of the 
literature but a report upon the contents of 
20 Maine stomachs is included. Animal food 





*Results of a study made by the Maine Co- 
operative Wildlife Research Unit. 


constituted 94.15% (of which earthworms 
were 86.05%) of the food. Feeding habits 
are rather fully described. Cover preference 
is discussed; it is predominantly for alder 
at all seasons in Maine. Cover in other 
regions also is considered. Management de- 
pends upon knowledge of numbers and the 
best means of estimating those of woodcocks 
is from count of occupied singing grounds. 
Banding methods are described and the re- 
turns summarized. As to causes of mor- 
tality the authors say that, “The sportsman 
has long been the most important factor in 
limiting the numbers of woodcock.” Illegal 
hunting, important at some times in the past, 
is regarded as not excessive at present. Aside 
from the hunting kill, accidents and at times 
fires and climatic severities are important 
checks; predation, except by the domestic 
cat, seems unimportant. Diseases and para- 
sites, sex ratios, and population trends and 
densities also are treated. The section on 
management is summarized as follows: “It 
is believed that the woodcock may be legally 
hunted and still maintain its existence if the 
sportsmen cooperate and if they are willing 
to abide by certain necessary restrictions. A 
careful determination of the proper season, 
annually, should follow accurate census 
studies and checks of breeding success. 


of the American Woodcock’ 


Changes in protective regulations will de- 
pend upon yearly populations. The im- 
portance of locating census areas immedi- 
ately in all important parts of the breeding 
range cannot be overestimated. It is rec- 
ommended that a series of refuges under 
State or Federal sponsorship, with perma- 
nent or temporary boundaries (depending op 
whether or not cover improvement measures 
will be carried out), be established through- 
out the range of the woodcock with the em- 
phasis placed in concentration areas and in 
Iccalities where hunting pressure is heaviest 
The improvement of woodcock habitat may 
be carried out by several methods: (1) The 
creation of artificial singing grounds in areas 
where a deficiency of natural clearings ex- 
ists—such as large tracts of unbroken young 
woodland. (2) The creation of new covers 
and preservation of existing covers by thin- 
ning and selective cutting or by clear cutting 
and controlled burning. (3) The control of 
fire. Fire can be a useful tool in woodcock 
management, but when uncontrolled, may 
wipe out countless management efforts. 
Spring burning of agricultural land should 
be discouraged, and all possible protection 
be taken against forest fires.” Four-page 


bibliography. A much needed and informa- 
tive paper. 
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As soon as any bullet leaves muzzle of rifie, it begins to fall away 
from line of bore. A bullet so aimed will miss the target. 


F YOU are a one-trip-a-year hunter, or a volunteer in your 

local home guard outfit, or just a fellow who owns a rifle and 
likes to shoot it, this article has been prepared for you. 

How about those sights? Did you sight the rifle in and adjust 
the sights when you got it, or are you still shooting with the “fac- 
tory adjustment?” Did you resight it after changing ammunition 
that time? How about allowing for bullet drop on long shots, and 
estimating distances—on deer or Japs! All of these things are easy 
to learn, and once you do get them in your mind, they'll stick from 
now on. 

First of all, there are some basic facts to remember about bullet 
behavior—things that happen to all bullets, from .22’s to the big 
Army rifles. These things affect the little matter of putting a shot 
on a target without too much guess work. Here they are. 

When a bullet is fired from a rifle it starts to drop to the ground 
just as soon as it leaves the barrel. Like any other object it starts 
to drop slowly, and as it drops its speed of drop gradually increases. 
It may only drop a ouarter-inch in the first hundredth of a second, 
but it will nonetheless drop about 16 feet in its first second of 
flight. Of course while the bullet is dropping down it is also flying 
forward very fast so that it does not strike the ground under the 
barrel, but at a point way to the front. Therefore the path of a 
bullet through the air is always a curve, and this curve is called the 
traiectory. 

Thus if the barrel (really the bore) of a rifle is aimed straight at 
a target any distance away the bullet will not strike the target, but 
some distance under it. In order to strike the target we must 
incline the barrel upward. The greater the distance of our target 
the greater must this elevation be to compensate for the greater 
drop of the bullet. Rear sights on American rifles are graduated 
with steps or marks so that when we find our correct elevation for 
a certain distance we can make a record of it and be able to set 
the sight at that adjustment again. 

An attempt is usually made to sight every rifle in at the factory 
for some minimum distance, usually 50 yards (200 yards with a 
high power rifle). But this adjustment will not often be right 
for the shooter who buys the rifle. It is for a certain make and lot 
of ammunition, and for the eyesight and manner of aiming and 
holding of the tester at the factory, and the future owner of the 
rifle won’t have the same sort of eyes. Moreover, between the time 
the rifle leaves the factory and the time it reaches you its sights 
are often moved or banged against something. So when you buy 
a new rifle you always have the job of adjusting the sights. 

The commonest type of rear sight is a plain open affair having 
a sliding elevator cut with steps. Sliding the elevator to the rear 
raises the sight one step at a time. Each of these steps usually 
elevates the rear sight the equivalent of about 5 inches at 100 
yards. There is sometimes a plate on the standing portion of the 
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Hunting 


Sights 


sight leaf which can be slid up and down for elevation and set by 
means of a screw for finer adjustment than the steps will permit. 
There is no certainty or accuracy about such adjustments, and you 
have to shoot to find the effect of any move. Other slightly better 
peep rear sights have graduations stamped on them. With such 
sights we have to measure the distance between each graduation 
and then calculate its adjusting value. 

The best rear sights are graduated in “minutes of angle” and can 
be adjusted with precision according to tables of angles of eleva- 
tion. If a certain adjustment causes your bullets to strike say 4% 
inches low on the target, you can adjust the sight instantly and with 
certainty so that your hits average just 4% inches higher. 

With all sights there is a certain principle of adjustment that 
every shooter must remember. “Move your rear sight in the direc- 
tion you wish to move your hits.” Thus if you wish to raise your 
shots you raise your rear sight, or if you wish to move to the 
right you move your rear sight to the right. 

Now we must put up with a little arithmetic. Don’t let it con- 
fuse you because it is only a simple case of proportion. Say we 
find on shooting our rifle at 100 yards that the bullets are hitting 
8 inches low. How much must we raise the rear sight to correct for 
this error? 

Measure the distance between your front and rear sights. Say 
you find it to be 24 inches. In 100 yards there are 3600 inches. 
Divide 24 into 3600 and you get 150. Then any move of the rear 
sight you make will move the center of impact 150 times that much 
on the target at 100 yards. If you raise the rear sight 1/25th 
of an inch, it will move the center of impact 6 inches at 100 yards, 
or 12 inches at 200, or 18 inches at 300 yards. 

Suppose your rear sight is graduated and the distance 
between front and rear sights is 30 inches. By measur- 
ing the graduations on the sight you find, let us say, that there is 
just a quarter of an inch between the long graduations. This 
distance is divided into five parts by the shorter lines. Therefore 
each of the smaller graduations is 5/100ths of an inch apart. We 
apply our rule and we find that one of the small graduations will 
raise or lower the center of impact 6 inches at 100 yards, or 12 
inches at 200 yards and so on. We could perhaps see to move this 
sight half a graduation, but even this would give us a change of 6 
inches at 200 yards—not very good for a fine rifle that is supposed 
to be capable of staying in the 4-inch 10 ring at that distance. 
With just a little intelligent practice you can work up to the point 
where you can hit much closer than 6 inches at 200 yards if your 
sight permits of accurate enough adjustment. 


Minute of Angle Adjustment 


Now let us turn to the “minute of angle” sight. First of all, a 
rifle shooting the .22 Long Rifle Regular cartridge requires angles 
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of elevation of 15, 33, and 54 minutes to compensate for the drop 
of the bullet at 100, 200, and 300 yards. A minute of angle means 
1.047 inch at 100 yards. For simplicity we call it an even inch. 
Thus a minute is an inch at 100 yards, 2 inches at 200, 3 at 300 
or 6 at 600. Elevating our sight 15 minutes at 100 yards thus means 
raising our hits 15 inches—the amount of the drop of the bullet at 
that distance. As we have said, our best sights are graduated in 
minutes of angle, and many of them are capable of being adjusted, 
recorded and read to quarter minutes. A quarter minute change 
of course gives just one-fourth of this adjustment or % inch at 
100 yards. Simply memorize the rule “A minute equals an inch for 
each hundred yards of range.” 


Here is a table of angles of elevation which you can use in ad- 
justing minute of angle sights: 














100 Yards 200 Yards 300 Yards 
Angle of Angle of Angle of 
Drop. elev. Drop. elev. Drop. elev. 
Cartridge Inches Minutes Inches Minutes Inches Minutes 
.22 Long Rifle Reg. M. V. 
See By Gi asd vow hecien 15 15 66 33 162 54 
.22 Hornet M. V. 2600 f. s. 2 2 9.4 4.7 34.5 11.5 
.30-’06 M2 M. V. 2700 f. s. 2 2 9.0 4.5 22.5 7.5 
.220 Swift M. V. 400 f. s. 5 5 2.0 1.0 9.0 3.0 





Minute of angle sights are constructed on the same principle as 
the machinist’s micrometer, thus making them quick and easy to 
adjust, to read and to make a record of. The Lyman No. 48 sight 
illustrated is typical of all of them. The slide is graduated with 
lines which are five minutes apart. The screw head at the top is 
graduated around its circumference with longer lines numbered 
from 0 to 4 which are minutes, and also with shorter lines in be- 
tween which are quarter minutes. Turning the screw head one 
complete revolution moves the sight up or down five minutes. 
Turning it through one of the longer graduations, that is from 0 to 
1 moves the sight one minute. The sight is easily read. If the in- 
dex line on the slide points a trifle less than half-way between the 
10 and 15 lines on the slide, and the No. 2 line on the screw head is 
in line with its index we have 12 minutes of elevation, that is, the 
reading on the slide plus the reading on the head. All other minute 
of angle sights are on the same principle. 

Many of these sights click for each quarter minute, and you can 
feel] every time the head passes a quarter minute, and the sight 
can be clicked up and down by feel. For this reason riflemen 
often call the quarter minute a “click.” A click is of course 
equivalent to a change of a quarter inch per hundred yards. When 
you are shooting to place all your shots in the X-ring of the small 





Use of elevating rear sight actually raises muzzle of rifle, causing the 
path of bullet and line of sight to coincide at target. 


bore target (1 inch at 100 yards) a quarter minute adjustment 
becomes a highly necessary refinement. 


Sighting In 


Now for the application. Suppose you have a brand new rifle 
to sight in. You are not sure that the sights were adjusted at the 
factory, and anyhow you or someone else has probably monkeyed 
with them since it left the manufacturer. If it is a .22 rim-fire 
rifle you will probably want to sight it in for a minimum distance of 
50 yards; if it is a high-velocity center-fire rifle you will probably 
want to sight it in basically for 100 yards. Now, if you start to 
sight this new rifle in at 100 yards the sights may be so far off 
in adjustment that you could fire 50 rounds, adjusting the sight 
every two or three shots, before you finally found an adjustment 
that would cause a bullet to strike the target. So with a new or 
unknown rifle, to save ammunition and time, set up a full sized 
100 yard target at only 10 yards. At this short distance your first 
shot will almost certainly strike somewhere on the large paper 
target, no matter how much the sight is off, and you will then know 
in what direction to move the rear sight to place the next shot closer 
to the bullseye. Have the bore and chamber of your rifle wiped 
clean and dry. Fire on the 10 yard target from a steady sandbag 
or bench rest. Suppose the first shot strikes 4 inches below where 
you aimed. At 10 yards a minute has an adjusting value of 1/10 
inch. Therefore screw your rear sight up 40 minutes and shoot 
again. Now your bullet should.strike just where you aimed. You 
can now’ take the target back and tack it up at 100 yards with 
the assurance that when you fire-at it your bullet will surely strike 
somewhere fairly close to the bullseye. At 100 yards you now 
fire these shots at the target. Suppose these three shots make a 
little triangle, and the center of this triangle (center of impact) is 
3 inches above where you aimed. Lower your elevation 3 minutes 
and shoot a few more shots. These shots should strike where you 
want them to. Now your rifle is sighted in for 100 yards for the 
particular make and lot of ammunition you used, and for your 
manner of aiming and holding. 

Now look at your sight. Let us say that it reads 38 minutes 
elevation. Such a reading is inconveniently high. So you un- 
screw the little index plate on the side of the sight and slip it up 
until it points between the zero and the five graduations on the 
slide, and clamp it there. Your sight now reads 3 minutes, slightly 
more than zero on the slide, and 3 on the screw head. In your 
note or score book you now set down “For 100 yards with such 
and such ammunition, shooting from sandbag rest, elevation is 3 
minu*es.” 

This 3 minute elevation is now your starting point for other 
ranges. Suppose you have been shooting a .30-’06 rifle using M2 
ammunition. From the table at the beginning of this article you 
will see that the angles of elevation are 2 minutes at 100 yards, 4% 
minutes at 200 yards, and 7% minutes at 300 yards. You have just 
found that the basic 100 yard elevation for your individual rifle 
and the ammunition you used is 3 minutes. Therefore your 200 
yard elevation should be 5% minutes, and for 300 yards 8% 
minutes. 

Thus far we have considered shooting to strike exactly where 
you aim. If you aim at “6 o’clock,” on the bottom edge of the 
bull, and yet you wish to strike in the center of the bull, supposing 
the black aiming bullseye is 6 inches in diameter at 100 yards, then 
you should add 3 minutes to the above elevation to bring your 
center of impact up 3 inches to the center of the bullseye. 


Windage 

So far we have consdered elevation only, that is, up and down 
adjustment. Lateral adjustment is just as important. You can 
miss the target by shooting to the right or left of it just about as 
easily as you can miss it up or down. Therefore a good rear sight 
must have lateral or windage adjustment as well as elevation. 
The principle of lateral adjustment is just the same as that for 
elevation. Move the rear sight in the direction in which you wish 
your shot to strike. 

Most minute of angle sights have the windage scales graduated 
with lines that are four minutes apart, because military sights were 
originally graduated in this manner, and windage tables are pre- 
pared for such graduations. The head of the windage screw is 
graduated with 4 minutes around it, and also frequently with 
quarter minute lines. The 4 minute graduations on the scale are 
often called “points.” One point equals 4 inches at 100 yards. An 


(Continued on page 30) 
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bo iews forest was stili except for the steady 
dripping of dew from the leaves to the 
foliage of the forest floor. Mist glided silently 
through the rhododendron growth a short 
distance below my deer stand. Their leaves 
were curled by the cold. I kept thinking that 
I had enjoyed my “hunting” very much more 
by a cheery fire the night previous (when 
all four of our party talked a good hunt) 
than now, in this extremely damp December 
weather. And then, abruptly, a twig snapped. 

My heart leaped suddenly. Slowly, stead- 
fly, I raised my rifle . 

“Show yourself, my proud beauty,” I 
thought. Grand visions of a great-antlered 
old buck were mine. Perhaps this would 
be the old fellow I had seen dozing while 
knee-deep in a pool of the Bushkill river 
before the season. That veteran had looked 
like the lord of the mountains. I remembered 
the sight of his huge, strong-muscled body, 
his sensitive and quivering nostrils as he 
had sighted me; and I recalled the magnifi- 
cent long leap into the brush beside the 
stream and the pounding of his hooves as 
he had fied into the forest. 

A twig snapped again. 

“Where in the devil are you?” I said to 
myself, giving a careful study to the forest 
ahead. I saw a flat swamp-land, stretching 
away into an infinity of mist. I saw a flock 
of white-tailed juncos, flitting by in groups, 
chattering lightly. I saw still grey birches. 
I saw a dead, dark mass of vegetation that 
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blanketed the ground, and intricate webs of 
laurel and rhododendron. And I knew that 
my practiced eyes would omit little. If a 
deer was about, I’d spot him. As the dew 
dripped on, slowly, steadily, I slowly and 
very carefully surveyed the country ahead. 

A twig snapped once more. 

And then— 


Ah, there he is, I thought. What is it, 
off there in the mist? It’s something, moving. 
What is that, anyway? Looks like a deer. 
Or is it? Look for the horns, sap. See if 
it has horns. It looks like something with 
horns. See that thing sticking out of its 
head? Sure it has horns! Shoot the son- 
of-a-gun! 

I brought my rifle up, slowly. 


But I remembered the old man’s story, 
told by a crackling cabin fire. 


“Do I get a bang out of deer hunting? 
You can bet your top-priced boots I do! 
There ain’t a man here who likes it better’n 
I do. But I’m all washed up. I’m through 
for life. Since my old pal, Bill Jones, turned 
in his surplus shells to the Great Hunter, I 
ain’t hunted a minute. 

“We were up on Nigger Ridge, in Monroe 
County. It was the opener. There were 
more hunters in that woods than Gimbel’s 
bargain basement a week before Christmas. 
There were all sorts of guys in the woods. 
There were real sportsmen there. There 
were pot-hunters full of boisterousness and 
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Hunters Day 


moonshine. There were factory workers who 
had never fired a rifle in their lives. 

“It was a damp, foggy day. It was the 
kind of a day that’s like a compromise be- 
tween night and day. Before seven, hell 
bust loose. I never heard such shooting. 
You could hear a deer coming way up the 
valley and you could trace his path by the 
shots. It was like a war. 

“I was excited, Who isn’t, opening day? 
A guy is shaky, first time out, after twelve 
months, on the trail of our real big game. 
Many times I remember quivering hands 
with a grip on cold steel and my eyes ready 
every heavy minute to spot out those 
antlers... 

“I had posted Bill Jones by an old chest- 
nut snag, back where Nigger Ridge ends 
and a great laurel swamp begins. In my 
mind’s: eye, I saw Bill there. I visioned 
him, whiskers and all, crouched patiently by 
that old snag. I loved that vision, too, It 
was a great comfort to know Bill was there. 
A hunt wasn’t a hunt, without Bill. 

“I heard a twig snap. My heart leaped. 
At the moment, rifles ceased their cracking. 
I heard nothing distant. My whole world 
was that snapping twig, my rifle, and me. 
. . . A deer! This was a deer. I knew it. 
A buck. My big shot, at last. After years 
of waiting. 

“T saw him, out there in that terrible mist. 
I swear I saw him! I saw his antlers. I 
saw his body. I couldn’t be wrong. I 
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raised my rifle, got him in my sights. I 
pulled the trigger. 

“That big buck fell, gentlemen. But it 
wasn’t a deer. It was . . Bill Jones. 
Authorities exonerated: me, but Ill never 
hunt again. I’m through for life. Take it 
from me, boys—for God’s sake, be sure your 
mind ain’t playing tricks in your excitement. 
Be sure before you pull the trigger!” 

Yes, I would never forget the old man’s 
story. I knew how clearly a mind could 
paint a picture and credit it to the eyes. 
I knew, and I wanted to be certain. I did 
not want to forsake the trail because of a 
mistake. My senses must record, I thought! 

And a minute later, my old friend Rich 
Scholl stepped out of the mist, with the 
laps of his lambskin cap flapping over his 
ears! 

I swallowed hard. “What did you leave 
your stand for?” I asked, rather gruffly. 

“To get a match, damn it.” 

“What do you want with a match?” 

“To build a fire. My feet are froze! The 
next guy who tries to sell me rubber hunt- 
ing boots will have quite a chore on his 
hands.” 

“I don’t notice the cold.” 

Abruptly, rifles began to crack in the 
stillness. Earlier in the morning, rifles had 
cracked everywhere—except near to our 
party’s stand. Now, rifles cracked closer to 
us. Davey Krauss had a stand at the rock 
cap, a half-mile beyond. Hallman stood be- 
tween Davey and myself. This was the sec- 
ond day of hunting season, 1936, in Pike 
County of Pennsylvania’s Poconos. All of 
us had started out in Hallman’s Dodge very 
early this morning. All of us had enter- 
tained high hopes. On the opening day, 
hundreds of bucks had been killed. 

“You better get back to your stand,” I 
remarked. 

“Yeah, I better had. Oh! 
cold.” 

“Don’t think of it. And get out of here, 
will you? I want a shot!” 
Rich Scholl hurried 

about his feet. 

Now, the mist cleared. The sun, very 
weak at first and not quite showing its face 
through thin clouds, indicated it was mid- 
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morning. After a time the sun burst into 
full view out of a little patch of blue sky. 
The clouds were breaking. Dew stopped 
dripping. A deer drive started on some far- 
off hill, thin voices bleating mournfully. I 
could see in my fancy the erect head of 
some listening deer, the pricked ears, the 
wide frightened eyes. And then a rifle 
cracked, nearby. 

Another rifle cracked. ° 

A twig snapped. I heard hooves pounding. 

My heart pumped fast. I turned quickly. 
I saw a big doe bounding off behind me, 
headed at an angle. There was another deer, 
farther away, running. Doe or buck? I 
couldn’t see. 

Another rifle cracked. It was Rich Scholl’s 
rifle, I thought. I heard the scream of the 
bullet. He had missed. I saw the deer— 
both of them—turn. I saw wide, staring 
eyes. But I still did not see horns. 

Then suddenly, I caught a glimpse of a 
third deer. This animal was still farther 
away from me, and walking. I say walking. 
This expression is short of truth. This 
animal was more like a phantom, stealing 
furtively and silently through the most. dense 
sections of forest. It paused once and again 
to listen, then faded behind the trees like 
a wraith, cat-footed and without sound. 

The creature had been the buck, I knew, 
although I had seen no horns. 

I have heard much of long-distance shots 
at buck deer. I have no doubt of the 
veracity of these tales. With favorable back- 
ground, I do not question quick recognition 
of horns. But in this case, I could find no 
rack—and I assure one and all of my dili- 
gence of search. Also, let me remark that 
my eyes are 20-20 and have since looked 
down the barrels of numerous Springfield 
03’s and Garand Ml’s. But those deer dis- 
appeared into the underbrush without one 
glimpse of a set of antlers. 

Shortly after, I heard one shot. And this 
time, knew definitely who had fired. 

Davey Krauss had gotten his shot! 

“One dead deer,” I told myself. 

I had recognized the report of Davey 
Krauss’s “cork gun.” This rifle was calibre 
25, now illegal* for big game but then 
entirely within law. 
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After this report, I heard voices. Then 
came two blasts on a whistle. It was our 
signal. There had been a kill. 

When I arrived, on the scene, the gutting 
was done and thejdeer tagged. Hallman and 
Davey were busy building a “drag.” Rich 
Scholl was apparently still on his stand. 

I helped to tie the deer for the haul to 
the road, a distance of two miles. It was a 
six-point buck, shot cleanly through the 
heart with as pretty a shot as one could wish 
to see. The deer had been walking through 
laurel thicket, visible and invisible by turn. 
Davey described the shot with all ‘its de- 
tails. 

I said nothing, but I knew exactly how 
that old buck had been sneaking along. ] 
had seen. 

After Rich Scholl had come in, Hallman 
said, “Let’s get started on this job. Frankly 
I'd be in favor of eating the beast here to 
save ourselves some work.” 

“That’s a beauty of a deer!” Rich Schol) 
said. “And Davey’s the one said “This ain’t 
no day for deer. We should be carp fishing 
instead.’ ” 

Rich looked rather longingly at the deer, 
and I had an idea. I didn’t say a word— 
then. 

It’s a long haul, through cold and dampness 
and gathering gloom, across swampland and 
rocky stretches and ridges, with a hundred 
and sixty pound deer. It was a long and 
cruel task, I remember. We alternated, 
dragging the deer and carrying rifles. And 
it grew steadily colder. A cold wind blasted 
out of the north; the sky filled with swift, 
purple-black clouds, and snow flurries 
danced crazily in the air. Finally we halted 
to rest, and Davey suggested a fire. 

We leaped to the task, carrying fagots to 
a tiny flame that a match and a few dead 
twigs had brought to life. A few gummy 
slabs of pine produced a leaping crackling 
fire. And then our tongues loosened. A 
campfire will loosen tongues. 

“How come you missed that easy shot you 
had at Davey’s deer?” I asked Rich Scholl, 
when he was least expecting the question. 

“What shot?” he countered, smiling. 

“What’s this?” demanded Hallman, I didn’t 
hear anything about a shot!” 

Rich stepped away from the fire, his eyes 
full of wood-smoke. He was laughing. 

“Come on! Out with it!” cried Davey. 
“Let me count your shells. You had ten 
shells to start out -with.” 

“Oh, all right, you blood-hounds! I did 
have a shot. And Id have a deer, too—ex- 
cept for these confounded rubber boots!” 

“Rubber boots! What has that to do with 
missing this buck?” 

“My feet, darn it! My feet were so cold 
I couldn’t stand it. It was the ground was 
so cold, I figured. So I climbed up a big 
oak tree to get my feet off the ground. I 
sat on a limb about ten feet off the ground 
with my rifle on my lap. I was sitting on 
this limb when the buck came into sight. He 
stood still not fifty yards from the tree. 
I couldn’t aim, confound it! I knew I was 
going to fly out that tree, too. But I aimed 
as best I could and pressed the trigger.” 

“You missed him,” Davey said. 

“I don’t know. I suppose so. What be- 


*22 cal and 25 cal rim fire illegal; center fire 
legal under present law. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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[|= forest was stili except for the steady 
dripping of dew from the leaves to the 
foliage of the forest floor. Mist glided silently 
through the rhododendron growth a short 
distance below my deer stand. Their leaves 
were curled by the cold. I kept thinking that 
I had enjoyed my “hunting” very much more 
by a cheery fire the night previous (when 
all four of our party talked a good hunt) 
than now, in this extremely damp December 
weather. And then, abruptly, a twig snapped. 

My heart leaped suddenly. Slowly, stead- 
lly, I raised my rifle . 

“Show yourself, my proud beauty,” I 
thought. Grand visions of a great-antlered 
old buck were mine. Perhaps this would 
be the old fellow I had seen dozing while 
knee-deep in a pool of the Bushkill river 
before the season. That veteran had looked 
like the lord of the mountains. I remembered 
the sight of his huge, strong-muscled body, 
his sensitive and quivering nostrils as he 
had sighted me; and I recalled the magnifi- 
cent long leap into the brush beside the 
stream and the pounding of his hooves as 
he had flied into the forest. 

A twig snapped again. 

“Where in the devil are you?” I said to 
myself, giving a careful study to the forest 
ahead. I saw a flat swamp-land, stretching 
away into an infinity of mist. I saw a flock 
of white-tailed juncos, flitting by in groups, 
chattering lightly. I saw still grey birches. 
I saw a dead, dark mass of vegetation that 
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blanketed the ground, and intricate webs of 
laurel and rhododendron. And I knew that 
my practiced eyes would omit little. If a 
deer was about, I’d spot him. As the dew 
dripped on, slowly, steadily, I slowly and 
very carefully surveyed the country ahead. 

A twig snapped once more. 

And then— 


Ah, there he is, I thought. What is it, 
off there in the mist? It’s something, moving. 
What is that, anyway? Looks like a deer. 
Or is it? Look for the horns, sap. See if 
it has horns. It looks like something with 
horns. See that thing sticking out of its 
head? Sure it has horns! Shoot the son- 
of-a-gun! 

I brought my rifle up, slowly. 

But I remembered the old man’s story, 
told by a crackling cabin fire. 


“Do I get a bang out of deer hunting? 
You can bet your top-priced boots I do! 
There ain’t a man here who likes it better’n 
I do. But I’m all washed up. I’m through 
for life. Since my old pal, Bill Jones, turned 
in his surplus shells to the Great Hunter, I 
ain’t hunted a minute. 

“We were up on Nigger Ridge, in Monroe 
County. It was the opener. There were 
more hunters in that woods than Gimbel’s 
bargain basement a week before Christmas. 
There were all sorts of guys in the woods. 
There were real sportsmen there. There 
were pot-hunters full of boisterousness and 


Hunters Day 


moonshine. There were factory workers who 
had never fired a rifle in their lives. 

“It was a damp, foggy day. It was the 
kind of a day that’s like a compromise be- 
tween night and day. Before seven, hell 
bust loose. I never heard such shooting. 
You could hear a deer coming way up the 
valley and you could trace his path by the 
shots. It was like a war. 

“I was excited, Who isn’t, opening day? 
A guy is shaky, first time out, after twelve 
months, on the trail of our real big game. 
Many times I remember quivering hands 
with a grip on cold steel and my eyes ready 
every heavy minute to spot out those 
antlers . 

“I had posted Bill Jones by an old chest- 
nut snag, back where Nigger Ridge ends 
and a great laurel swamp begins. In my 
mind’s: eye, I saw Bill there. I visioned 
him, whiskers and all, crouched patiently by 
that old snag. I loved that vision, too. It 
was a great comfort to know Bill was there. 
A hunt wasn’t a hunt, without Bill. 

“I heard a twig snap. My heart leaped. 
At the moment, rifles ceased their cracking. 
I heard nothing distant. My whole world 
was that snapping twig, my rifle, and me. 
. . . A deer! This was a deer. I knew it. 
A buck. My big shot, at last. After years 
of waiting. 

“I saw him, out there in that terrible mist. 
I swear I saw him! I saw his antlers. 1 
saw his body. I couldn’t be wrong. I 
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raised my rifle, got him in my sights. I 
pulled the trigger. 

“That big buck fell, gentlemen. But it 
wasn't a deer. It was . Bill Jones. 
Authorities exonerated: me, but I'll never 
hunt again. I’m through for life. Take it 
from me, boys—for God’s sake, be sure your 
mind ain’t playing tricks in your excitement. 
Be sure before you pull the trigger!” 

Yes, I would never forget the old man’s 
story. I knew how clearly a mind could 
paint a picture and credit it to the eyes. 
I knew, and I wanted to be certain. I did 
not want to forsake the trail because of a 
mistake. My senses must record, I thought! 

And a minute later, my old friend Rich 
Scholl stepped out of the mist, with the 
laps of his lambskin cap flapping over his 
ears! 

I swallowed hard. “What did you leave 
your stand for?” I asked, rather gruffly. 

“To get a match, damn it.” 

“What do you want with a match?” 

“To build a fire. My feet are froze! The 
next guy who tries to sell me rubber hunt- 
ing boots will have quite a chore on his 
hands.” 

“I don’t notice the cold.” 

Abruptly, rifles began to crack in the 
stillness. Earlier in the morning, rifles had 
cracked everywhere—except near to our 
party’s stand. Now, rifles cracked closer to 
us. Davey Krauss had a stand at the rock 
cap, a half-mile beyond. Hallman stood be- 
tween Davey and myself. This was the sec- 
ond day of hunting season, 1936, in Pike 
County of Pennsylvania’s Poconos. All of 
us had started out in Hallman’s Dodge very 
early this morning. All of us had enter- 
tained high hopes. On the opening day, 
hundreds of bucks had been killed. 

“You better get back to your stand,” I 
remarked. 

“Yeah, I better had. Oh! 
cold.” 

“Don’t think of it. And get out of here, 
will you? I want a shot!” 
Rich Scholl hurried 

about his feet. 

Now, the mist cleared. The sun, very 
weak at first and not quite showing its face 
through thin clouds, indicated it was mid- 
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morning. After a time the sun burst into 
full view out of a little patch of blue sky. 
The clouds were breaking. Dew stopped 
dripping. A deer drive started on some far- 
off hill, thin voices bleating mournfully. I 
could see in my fancy the erect head of 
some listening deer, the pricked ears, the 
wide frightened eyes. And then a rifle 
cracked, nearby. 

Another rifle cracked. ° 

A twig snapped. I heard hooves pounding. 

My heart pumped fast. I turned quickly. 
I saw a big doe bounding off behind me, 
headed at an angle. There was another deer, 
farther away, running. Doe or buck? I 
couldn’t see. 

Another rifle cracked. It was Rich Scholl’s 
rifle, I thought. I heard the scream of the 
bullet. He had missed. I saw the deer— 
both of them—turn. I saw wide, staring 
eyes. But I still did not see horns. 

Then suddenly, I caught a glimpse of a 
third deer. This animal was still farther 
away from me, and walking. I say walking. 
This expression is short of truth. This 
animal was more like a phantom, stealing 
furtively and silently through the most. dense 
sections of forest. It paused once and again 
to listen, then faded behind the trees like 
a wraith, cat-footed and without sound. 

The creature had been the buck, I knew, 
although I had seen no horns. 

I have heard much of long-distance shots 
at buck deer. I have no doubt of the 
veracity of these tales. With favorable back- 
ground, I do not question quick recognition 
of horns. But in this case, I could find no 
rack—and I assure one and all of my dili- 
gence of search. Also, let me remark that 
my eyes are 20-20 and have since looked 
down the barrels of numerous Springfield 
03’s and Garand M1’s. But those deer dis- 
appeared into the underbrush without one 
glimpse of a set of antlers. 

Shortly after, I heard one shot. And this 
time, knew definitely who had fired. 

Davey Krauss had gotten his shot! 

“One dead deer,” I told myself, 

I had recognized the report of Davey 
Krauss’s “cork gun.” This rifle was calibre 
25, now illegal* for big game but then 


entirely within law. 














After this report, I heard voices. Then 
came two blasts on a whistle. It was our 
signal. There had been a kill. 

When I arrived, on the scene, the gutting 
was done and thejdeer tagged. Hallman and 
Davey were busy building a “drag.” Rich 
Scholl was apparently still on his stand. 

I helped to tie the deer for the haul to 
the road, a distance of two miles. It was a 
six-point buck, shot cleanly through the 
heart with as pretty a shot as one could wish 
to see. The deer had been walking through 
laurel thicket, visible and invisible by turn. 
Davey described the shot with all ‘its de- 
tails. 

I said nothing, but I knew exactly how 
that old buck had been sneaking along. ] 
had seen. 

After Rich Scholl had come in, Hallman 
said, “Let’s get started on this job. Frankly 
I'd be in favor of eating the beast here to 
save ourselves some work.” 

“That’s a beauty of a deer!” Rich Schol 


said. “And Davey’s the one said “This ain’t 
no day for deer. We should be carp fishing 
instead.’ ” 


Rich looked rather longingly at the deer, 
and I had an idea. I didn’t say a word— 
then. 

It’s a long haul, through cold and dampness 
and gathering gloom, across swampland and 
rocky stretches and ridges, with a hundred 
and sixty pound deer. It was a long and 
cruel task, I remember. We alternated, 
dragging the deer and carrying rifles. And 
it grew steadily colder. A cold wind blasted 
out of the north; the sky filled with swift, 
purple-black clouds, and snow flurries 
danced crazily in the air. Finally we halted 
to rest, and Davey suggested a fire. 

We leaped to the task, carrying fagots to 
a tiny flame that a match and a few dead 
twigs had brought to life. A few gummy 
slabs of pine produced a leaping crackling 
fire. And then our tongues loosened. A 
campfire will loosen tongues. 

“How come you missed that easy shot you 
had at Davey’s deer?” I asked Rich Scholl, 
when he was least expecting the question. 

“What shot?” he countered, smiling. 

“What's this?” demanded Hallman, I didn’t 
hear anything about a shot!” 

Rich stepped away from the fire, his eyes 
full of wood-smoke. He was laughing. 

“Come on! Out with it!” cried Davey. 
“Let me count your shells. You had ten 
shells to start out -with.” 

“Oh, all right, you blood-hounds! I did 
have a shot. And I'd have a deer, too—ex- 
cept for these confounded rubber boots!” 

“Rubber boots! What has that to do with 
missing this buck?” 

“My feet, darn it! My feet were so cold 
I couldn’t stand it. It was the ground was 
so cold, I figured. So I climbed up a big 
oak tree to get my feet off the ground. I 
sat on a limb about ten feet off the ground 
with my rifle on my lap. I was sitting on 
this limb when the buck came into sight. He 
stood still not fifty yards from the tree. 
I couldn’t aim, confound it! I knew I was 
going to fly out that tree, too. But I aimed 
as best I could and pressed the trigger.” 

“You missed him,” Davey said. 

“I don’t know. I suppose so. What be- 


* 22 cal and 25 cal rim fire illegal; center fire 
legal under present law. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The Stove-League 
Reconvenes 


By W. C. Shaffer 


In the October issue the author presented some pertinent facts on hunting accidents, cleverly inter- 
woven with some back woods fiction. As you recall he promised a sequel. Here it is. 


GLANCE at the calendor showed it 

was June 7. Ninety-seven days had 
passed without a word from Charles H. 
Freeman. 


“I didn’t think he would be back,” mused 
‘ole man Thompson to himself. 

“Speak of the devil and he’s sure to ap- 
pear,” said old man Thompson to the man 
in the,car who had just pulled up to the 
gas tank. It was Freeman, sure enough. 

“Glad to see you Mr. Thompson,” said 
Freeman, as he extended his hand, where 
it was cordially met by the storekeeper. 

“Where’s everybody?” questioned Freeman. 

“Most of 'em fishin’—couple out back of 
the store pitchin’ horseshoes, I guess,” he re- 
plied. 

“T'll need some gas and oil, too,” re- 
marked Freeman. 

“Your not a goin’ to leave right away, are 
you Freeman? It’s a little after four and 
the boys will all be up here this evening, 
‘specially if they know you are here,” re- 
minded Thompson. 

“Why hello there, Bob,” remarked Free- 
man to Bob Darr, who had just come from 
the back of the store—still holding two 
pairs of horseshoes. 

“Glad to see you back,” remarked Bob. 

“Boys gettin’ together tonight?” inquired 
Freeman. 

“You bet,” replied Bob. “They want to 
have that discussion you promised on ways 
and means to prevent hunting accidents.” 

“‘Tll run on up to the next town, get 
something to eat and come back about 
seven,” said Freeman. 

“You'll do no such thing,” responded Bob. 
“You're coming down to my house for 
supper—we don’t have much but you're 
welcome to it.” 

“Thanks, and I'll accept your invitation 
if it won't be too much trouble,” Freeman 
replied. 

“No trouble at all. My wife’s sister’s 
livin’ with us now—kinda helps out a bit,” 
Bob explained. 

“Okay, jump in the car,” suggested Free- 
man. 

“How much do I owe you, Mr. Thompson,” 
inquired Freeman. 

“Let’s see—that’ll be two dollars and 
eighty-nine cents. Didn’t need any oil,” 
replied Thompson. 

“Keep the change,” volunteered Freeman 


as he handed Thompson three fresh, crip one 
dollar bills. 

“Thank you,” the storekeeper hastened to 
say. 

As the big car pulled away from the store, 
Freeman shouted, “Tell the League boys 
there will be a session tonight and to come 
early.” 

“You bet,” responded Thompson. 

Time did not hang heavy on the hands of 
Freeman and Bob Darr. The dry weather 
came in for some discussion. Fishing con- 
ditions, which according to Bob, were defi- 
nitely not good, received its share too. 

“My wife’s sister’s husband was killed 
shortly after the War started,” explained 
Bob. “He was in the infantry and a sniper 
got him.” 

“That’s too bad,” consoled Freeman. 

By that time the car had pulled up in front 
of the Darr home. The two men got out 
and walked up to the front porch. 

“Marion, this is Mr. Freeman,” spoke Bob 
to his sister-in-law. 

“I’m very glad to make your acquaintance,” 
warmly responded the polished Mr. Free- 
man. 

Marion’s husband was dead, Freeman was 
a bachelor, and after Freeman had time to 
collect his bearings after feasting his eyes on 
the beauty of this new lady acquaintance, 
he was not so certain that he wanted to re- 
main a bachelor—and be a traveling sales- 
man. 


“If you,” Marion said, “will pardon me, Ill 
help sister prepare supper?” 

“We hate to do it, but I guess we will have 
to,” volunteered Freeman, and he really 
meant it. 

The conversation between Bob and Free- 
man continued again, mostly along the lines 
of business conditions as Freeman had found 
them since he was last in the village. 

“Will you please come in, supper is ready,” 
Marion inquired of the two men. 

Freeman thanked her and they went in- 
side to enjoy what turned out to be a very 
delicious homecooked supper. It was espe- 


cially appealing to Freeman, who seldom 
had the good fortune to get a homecooked 
meal, 

In another part of the village things were 
also humming. 















“Spat squarely in the center of Priscilla Parson’s petunia patch.” 
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On the spacious lawn at the Gates home 
stood Frizzy Gates and Jimmy Ebson dis- 
cussing what appeared to be a very weighty 
problem. The discussion was broken by the 
sudden appearance of a striking brunette 
clothed in dark blue shorts and a lighter 
blue sports jacket. She appeared to be 
about Jimmy’s age—sixteen. 

Even before they were introduced, Jimmy 
fell—and fell hard. This was the kind of a 
girl he had often dreamed about—but never 
even hoped to meet. There she was—right 
before his face. 

Frizzy spoke up—“This is Miss Betty Kin- 
kaid of New York,” as she turned to in- 
troduce her to Jimmy. 

“How'd ya do,” responded Jimmy, who 
never had an extensive vocabulary—and 
besides he was awe stricken. 

“Betty and her father are visiting with 
us for a few days—her daddy is quite a fly 
fisherman, and is up on Crooked Creek 
with my brother today,” explained Frizzy. 

“Shouldn’t go fishin’ this week. Should 





Single barrel exposed hammer—unsafe. 


have gone’ last week or wait until next 
week,” Jimmy bluntly said, echoing a re- 
mark he had heard some of the older men 
use. 
“Guess it’s not very good fishing weather,” 
Betty commented warmly. 

“Jimmy, if you can get another boy 
friend for Betty, we would like to go swim- 
ming early this evening,” said Frizzy. 

Stalling for time, in the hope that he 
could get someone for Frizzy and not for 
Betty, whom he would have liked to es- 
corted, Jimmy inquired, “Up at the big 
hole, you mean?” 

“Yes,” answered Frizzy, too quickly to let 
Jimmy even attempt to solve his ‘own, more 
important problem—how to get rid of Frizzy. 

“Well I'll see what I can do,” Jimmy 
said—“And I'll be back about six o'clock.” 

The girls went into the house. Jimmy 
walked up the road—his mind struggling 
with two momentous problems— 

Jimmy was so engrossed in the problems 
that he talked out loud to himself as he 
walked along the road—‘Don’t think I ought 
to get anybody for her. If I do Ill never 
get to see her myself. Why couldn’t Frizzy 
just have introduced us and let it go at 
that. Then I could have found some way 
to have entertained Betty—alone. On second 
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thought Betty will be gone in a few days 
but Frizzy lives here all the time. Well, 
guess I’]l get Bud Thompson,” mused Jimmy. 

There was considerable wisdom in Jimmy’s 
decision. Bud Thompson, the grandson of 
’ole man Thompson, was the only boy 
friend he knew who had an automobile. 
Yes, sir, a Model T-Ford, and in pretty 
good shape too. True, it had no top on it, 
but who cares about a little rain—so long 
as you have transportation, and the. right 
girl friend at your side. Equally important 
was the fact that Bud had a key for his 
grandfather’s store, since he “opened up” 
once in a while. If Frizzy and Betty de- 
cided they wanted gum drops, Jimmy knew 
of no better way to get them with his 
scarcity of money which had hit a new low. 

Bud consented, got the Ford and his 
bathing suit. Then over to Jimmy’s home 
while he got his. Next to the Gates home 
for it was now almost six. 

Jimmy purposely did not go into too de- 
tailed a description of Betty, with the hope 
that somehow—something might happen to 
give him the break he so earnestly hoped 
for. 

Bud and Jimmy met the girls and the 
rickety old Ford set out on the dusty road 
towards the “Big Hole.” 

Grampy Gates sat sleeping in an old 
rocking chair on the front porch. 


All of the regular and contributing mem- 
bers of the Stove League had assembled at 
the store about seven. The evening was 
warm and the boys had taken benches, egg 
crates and empty bushel baskets out in 
front of the store. 


Mr. Thompson had passed out the word 
that Freeman was there earlier in the 
evening. 

Bob Darr and Freeman were observed to 
be walking up the road, since Freeman had 
agreed to spend the night at Bob’s. It didn’t 
take much coaxing as Freeman seemed to 
be having much difficulty getting Marion 
out of his mind. 

The Stove Leaguers must have been glad 
to see Freeman. They greeted him most 
cordially. 

The usual round of kidding took place, 
when Freeman said, “Met a fellow up north 
last week who really had an idea. Said 
he was going to cross raccoons with kanga- 
roos, so the women would have pockets in 
their ‘coon skin coats.” The boys enjoyed 
the joke. 

“Well Freeman,” queried President Joe 
Stutz, “Just what can be done to stop these 
hunting accidents?” 

“About the best thing that I can think 
of,” responded Freeman, “would be to give 
most of them a big hypodermic of ordinary 
horse sense. That’s what they need.” 

“Seriously, there are a number of things 
that certainly would help—if the hunters 
would only observe them. First, if they 
remembered the slogan the Game Commis- 
sion recommends ‘ALL GUNS ARE 
LOADED,’ and not take it for granted that 
they’re not, there would be considerably 
less accidental shootings.” 

“Your right there,” prompted Harve Betz. 

“Always look and make sure the gun 
isn’t loaded before you set it down, or 
hand it to somebody.” 

“You know fellows, we’re gettin’ old and 


ll 


won’t be here too long to do this job of 
preventing accidents. It appeals to me that 
if we devoted our efforts to the younger 
generation, who are following in our foot- 
steps, we will be doing a swell service to 
those kids. They need training in the 
handling of firearms and they need it now. 
Boy Scout groups, junior rifle clubs, boy 
groups of all classes and ages are eager to 
receive instruction. Not here in the back- 
woods where you fellows teach your kids 
safety methods, but in the urban areas and 
cities. And the girls should not be over- 
looked either. Every year there seems to 
be a heavy increase in women hunters. 
High school and college students make apt 
pupils, because they are mentally alert. 
They are interested too.” 

“Let’s start a club right here in the vil- 
lage,” prompted Corney Clark, 

“Second the motion,” hastened Hal Jobson. 

“One of the things that we must teach 
’em,” said Freeman, “is this desire to over- 
come—GREED., Two hunters see a pheas- 
ant. Each tries to kill it before the other. 
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The result somebody gets in the way—and 
shot. Frankly, I don’t know any method 
of instruction that will overcome that men- 
ace. Examinations of hunters before they 
get a license won’t solve the problem. You 
can’t design a test that will measure the 
reaction of a hunter at the sight of wild 
game.” 


“No, you can’t,” agreed Vice President 
Ernie Mezzer. 


Darkness had began to settle. Down the 
road a single figure was slowly approaching 
the store. 

“Looks like old Grampy Gates,” suggested 
Bob Darr. 


It took “Grampy” a full five minutes 
to walk what would be an ordinary city 
block, and he seemed to be having some 
trouble making it at all. He finally made 
it however. 

Bidding the Stove Leaguers, “Evenin’ 
boys,” he opened the screen door into the 
store, walked in and was followed by Lem 
Thompson, 

“What can I git for yu, Grampy?” asked 
the storekeeper. 

“Sum Brown’s Mule,” replied Grampy. 

“Right,” responded Thompson, 

Now Lem Thompson and Grampy Gates 
had been close friends for more than half 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Big and Historic Trees 





White pines, Cook Forest. 


LTHOUGH the foremost of all Pennsylvania’s historic trees is 

no longer standing, no discussion of the great trees of the State 
would be complete without mention of the Penn Treaty Elm. 
This grand old tree stood at Shackamaxon on the Delaware River 
in what is now the Kensington section of Philadelphia. Under 
its spreading branches William Penn met with the Indian chiefs 
in council in 1682 and concluded his famous treaty with the 
{ndian nations. 

The original Penn Treaty Elm was remarkable, not alone be- 
sause of its historic interest, but also on account of its immense 
size. It is said to have a measurement of 24 feet in circumference 
at its base. One branch extending toward the Delaware River 
was 150 feet long. It was blown down by a storm in 1810. A 
number of the descendants of the Penn Treaty Elm are still living 
and their history is almost as fascinating as that of the original 
tree. The land upon which the treaty elm stood was once owned 
py the ancestors of the late General Paul A. Oliver of Oliver’s 
Mills, Pennsylvania. A shoot from one of the roots, which 
showed signs of life after the old tree had blown down, was 
carefully moved to the Oliver estate near Bay Ridge, New York, 
where it grew for more than 50 years, when it was decided to 
remove it back to the soil of Pennsylvania. It was a difficult job 
to lift an immense tree 70 feet high from the ground, place it on 
two railroad freight cars, and then transport it to its destination 
at Oliver’s Mills near Wilkes-Barre. The tree was moved in 1892. 

A grand-child of the original Penn Treaty Elm was planted on 
the campus of the University of Pennsylvania by Governor 
Hastings on Arbor Day, 1896. This was a shoot from the elm tree 
at the Oliver estate. Other scions of the treaty elm are growing 
en the grounds of the Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia, at 


Photos courtesy 


Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters 


the Friends’ Meeting House on 12th Street, Philadelphia, on the 
campus of Haverford College, and on the campus of the Friends’ 
School at Westtown. Still another descendant is growing on the 
campus of Mercersburg Academy. 

Near the town of Bath in Northampton County is one of the 
largest horsechestnut trees in North America. This tree is famous 
because of its association with President Washington who sent it 
to General Brown, one of his aids in the Revolutionary War, who 
planted it on the lawn of his home. 

Another famous tree of southeastern Pennsylvania stands near 
the Brandywine Baptist church at Chadd’s Ford, Delaware County, 
It is called the Lafayette Sycamore because under its branches is 
said to have stood the stone house used by the famous French 
general as his headquarters at the time of the battle of the 
Brandywine in September, 1777. 

Another well known historic tree of Pennsylvania is the old 
Donegal white Oak which stands before the Donegal Presbyterian 
church between Marietta and Mt. Joy in Lancaster County. It is 
also known as the “Witness Tree” because under its branches in 
September, 1777 the congregation of the little country church 
pledged their loyalty to the cause of liberty, when informed by 
an express rider that the British army, under Lord Howe, had 
left New York to invade Pennsylvania. This fine old oak is stil] 
standing and has been preserved by generations of tree lovers. 
Foresters have estimated its age at more than 300 years. 

The Tiadaghton Elm, also known as the “Liberty Elm” which 
stands on the west branch of Pine Creek near Avis, Clinton 
County, is believed to mark the spot where on July 4, 1776 the 
early settlers of northern Pennsylvania met and signed the Pine 
Creek declaration of independence. Foresters have estimated 
this tree to be considerably more than 200 years old. 


The Witness Tree, Donegal Presbyterian Church, near Mt. Joy, Lan-— 


caster County. 
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The hemlock has been the State Tree of Pennsylvania for nearly 
two years. It was so declared by the General Assembly because 
it is the tree most typical of Penn’s Woods. Although not to be 
compared in size with some of the big trees of the Pacific Coast, 
the hemlock is ordinarily considered one of the large trees of 
the eastern United States. Normally its height ranges from 60 to 
80 feet with a diameter of from two to three feet. Occasionally 
grand old specimens are found 100 feet in height with diameters 
of four feet. 


Some of the largest hemlocks in Pennsylvania may be found 
growing in the Cook Forest Park in the western part of the State 
and in the Allan Seeger State Forest Monument in Huntingdon 
County. Several trees native to Pennsylvania attain great ages 
and the hemlock is one of them. Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock, father 
of forestry in Pennsylvania, once counted the annual rings on a 
hemlock stump that measured 4 feet 10 inches in diameter. When 
cut the tree was 542 years old and must have been a vigorous, 
well grown specimen when Columbus first sighted the islands of 
the New World. 


Twenty years ago if any boy in Pennsylvania were asked to 
name his favorite tree, without hesitating he would probably 
have named the chestnut. Its nuts are undoubtedly the most 
pleasant tasting of all the wild fruits of the forest. Once one of 
the most prolific and common trees of Pennsylvania’s woods and 
countryside, the chestnut has suffered severely from a disease 
known as the blight which has killed practically all our chestnut 
stands. It is almost impossible to find in Pennsylvania today a 
single large chestnut tree. What is believed to have been the 
largest chestnut in Pennsylvania grew on a farm in Perry County. 
It had a diameter of 11 feet and its wide spreading branches 
could have sheltered a regiment. This fine old tree annually pro- 
duced large crops of delicious nuts, but it too was attacked by the 
blight and has decayed. 





The Liberty Elm. 





Lafayette Sycamore. 


Next to the hemlock the white pine is perhaps Pennsylvania’s 
most noted conifer and is one of the most important timber trees 
of the United States. Large and magnificent white pines may be 
found growing in various parts of the State, but the original 
stands of virgin white pine timber have practically all fallen 
before the lumberman’s axe. Ordinarily white pine ranges in 
height from 60 to 100 feet with diameters of one and one-half 
to three feet. Occasionally heights of 125 feet and diameters of 
three feet are attained by old individuals where grown on good 
soil. In the Cook Forest Park in western Pennsylvania there are 
magnificent white pine trees close to 200 feet high with diameters 
of four feet. A single one of these pines would produce as much 
as 5,000 board feet of lumber. 

Because of its beautiful foliage, straight trunk, and graceful 
branches, the tulip tree, or yellow poplar, has rightfully been 
called one of the handsomest of Pennsylvania’s hardwoods. In 
the South the Tulip sometimes reaches a height of 200 feet, though 
there is probably none in Pennsylvania of this great size. At 
the Friends’ Meeting House in Philadelphia stands an unusually 
large specimen, and another is on the grounds of the Westtown 
School in Chester County. This latter tree is 165 feet in height 
and its volume has been estimated at 6,500 board feet. 

I have listed only a few of our State’s big and historic trees. 
There are hundreds more of them. Almost every community can 
boast of at least one. I urge you to get acquainted with our trees. 
Learn to know them. Study their habits. Saint Bernard once 
wrote, “Trees will teach what thou cans’t not learn from a 
master.” And I might add, they will teach what you cannot learn 
from books. Pennsylvania’s trees are Pennsylvania’s treasurers. 
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“After spending thirteen months at Tule- 
lake, California, I was transferred from there 
in October and arrived here at Ogden Ar- 
senal on October 12. Upon arrival here I 
assumed command of the 226th IQM Depot 
Company which was later disbanded. I 
am now in command of the 148th IQM Serv- 
ice Company which was activated at the time 
of the disbandment of the 226th Co. 

“I suppose that you are wondering what 
business an M.P. Officer has in a Quarter- 
master Company. By way of explanation I 
will add that the personnel of this Company 
is made up of Italian prisoners of war who 
early in the year pledged their allegiance to 
the Aliied Cause and after investigation and 
approval were placed in Italian Service 
Units. At the present time they are working 
on various details at the arsenal. They 
seem to be doing a pretty worthwhile job 
here as the arsenal is hard pressed to find 
adequate civilian personnel to take care of 
their labor requirements. 

“The small game season in Pennsylvania 
should be in full swing at this time. I can 
recall many pleasant days afield on Novem- 
ber 11th in past years. It is at this season of 
the year that I long most for the hills of 
Pennsylvania, 

“While stationed at Tulelake I had several 
opportunities to go afield and enjoy some of 
the wonderful hunting that they have in that 
district. That, however, is not the case here 
at Ogden. Since my arrival here, the Utah 
deer and pheasant open seasons have come 
and gone and the elk season opens today, but 
it has been impossible for me to take ad- 
vantage of them. 

“This is quite a picturesque section of 
country where I am stationed. From my 
Headquarters I can look to the east and see 
part of the Wasotch Mountain Range which 
is nearly and at the present time covered 
with snow. By looking to the west I am 
able to see Salt Lake in the distance.”—I1st 
Lt. David Titus, C.M.P., 148th IQM Service 
Co., Ogden Arsenal, Ogden, Utah. 


Received a note from Joseph Leiendecker 
who has been spending most of his army 
life in the Carolinas. He has observed some 
wildlife including a bear which was hung up 
in a little town not far from his camp at 
LeJeune, North Carolina. However, Joe 
says that he is pining away for old Penn- 
sylvania hills and asked us to say “hello” 
to everybody. 


SEAMAN TEMPLE REYNOLDS 
HONORED 


Capt. W. R. Cooke, commander of the 
U. S. Naval Amphibious Base, Solomons, 
Md., in a communique recently honored 
Temple A. Reynolds, of Montrose, a state 
game protector prior to his entrance to the 
Navy, as follows: 

“It is with pleasure that the Commanding 
Officer of the U. S. Naval Amphibious Train- 
ing Base, Solomons, Md., announces the se- 
lection of T. A. Reynolds, S 1/c (Cox), as 
the outstanding member of his graduating 
crew at this Training Base. Notification of 
this selection was made to the man’s next 
of kin, his wife, Mrs. T. A. Reynolds, Mont- 
rose, Pa, 

“To choose the outstanding member of the 
crew we considered such points as military 
performance and bearing, promptness at 
drills and classes ashore and afloat, appear- 
ance, general interest and attitude, and the 
school grades of each man in the crew. 
T. A. Reynolds is commended for his ex- 
cellent work.” 

Seaman Reynolds recently arrived in New 
Orleans and it is probable will soon be en 
route to the Pacific Coast, to which area 
his crew will doubtless. be transported. 


Also had a note from Sergeant Bob Reed 
at Erie to the effect that he recently was on 
the wrong end of a cutting party at Hamont 
Hospital. They removed his appendix “al- 
most not too quickly”, he says. Bob must 
be interested in ornithology also, because 
he ended up his little note saying, “A certain 
long-legged carrier bird whose name begins 
with an §S is hovering expectently over my 
little apartment.” Good luck Bob. 
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“Well, make up your mind!” 


“Yesterday I received the copies of the 
GAME NEws you had sent me. I cannot be- 
gin to tell you how much I appreciated get- 
ting them. Recently I was transferred to 
another station, and then to temporary duty 
here in Tehran to attend an investigators 
school. Because of the moving around, mail 
from home has been slowed up. The Game 
News was sent to the address I had sent to 
you when I was here last July. So I was 
lucky enough to intercept them before they 
made the round of forwarding addresses I 
have left. Getting them was almost as good 
as a letter from home. I have read them 
from cover to cover. 


“I am still working as an investigator on 
the Motor Transport Service, and like the 
work a lot. At the present I am attending 
more or less a refresher course with a lot 
of time given to study of the Persian 
language, which is sure a mixed up lingo as 
far as I am concerned. 

“In the July issue of the Game News I 
noticed an article in which was mentioned 
the stocking of chukars back home. Several 
times, while hunting boar I have flushed 
coveys of a hundred or more birds, and how 
I would have liked to have had a shotgun 
instead of an M-1. I cannot figure why any 
bird or animal that can even exist in this 
country doesn’t thrive in’ a country like 
Pennsylvania, The country in which I have 
seen chukars is the foot-hills of barren 
mountains. About all the vegetation is 
something on the order of an over-grown 
sand-burr. Foxes and hawks are abundant. 
Of course I do not know if the foxes here 
have the same habits as those we have at 
home. I have driven along a road in the 
evening and seen as many as twelve foxes 
in a distance of fifteen miles. Boar hunting 
certainly is wonderful sport. As yet I have 
not been lucky enough to collect a good set 
of tusks. I have been in on several kills of 
large boars, but in every case the tusks have 
been broken. Gazelle are also in great num- 
bers. We hunt them at night with a light. 
Herds of two or three hundred are not un- 
usual. The mess halls are glad to have all 
the game that can be brought in. It sure 
does make a welcome change of diet after 
the famous “C” rations. 


“The first things I read in magazines I 
received was the “Notes From the Field” 
and “Those in Service.” It sure is good to 
know what the fellows at home are doing, 
as well as it is to know where and what 
those in the service are. Give my best to 
all—and good luck through the season.”— 
Don Miller, Tehran, Iran. 
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“The squirrels have nearly all migrated 
out of the county. 


“I saw a flock of 15 or more of the real 
old wild turkey in Refuge 76 on Sunday 
the 29th. 

“The timber in Dothan Valley is very old 
for the size; I noticed one black oak with 
very close grain or rings. The tree was 16 
inches in diameter and the rings were too 
close to count without a glass, but I think 
it was at least 175 years old.”—Game Pro- 
tector D. H. Franklin, Upper Strasburg. 





“There are more bear signs in this section 
this year than there have been for the past 
four years. Bears have done quite a lot of 
damage to the apple trees."—Game Pro- 
tector George E. Sprankle, Emporium. 


“I trapped 37 foxes this month with the 
assistance of Fish Warden Sheldon. Opos- 
sums are very numerous and we were 
bothered by them ruining our fox sets. 
Very little game was caught in the dirt hole 
set, two rabbits being the total. These were 
caught in new sets and it appears that the 
rabbit gets caught while playing in the 
freshly dug dirt. I have never caught a rab- 
bit in this type set after the dirt loses its 
freshness. 

“We had a very large number of duck 
hunters on the opening day of the season. 
A couple of marshes produced good shooting 
but on the whole the total kill for the day 
was light. The exceptionally dry summer 
and fall that we have had must have had 
some effect on the duck shooting as it is not 


up to par this year. Many of the swales and 
marshes that ordinarily have water in them 
at this time of year are bone dry.”—Game 
Protector Raymond M. Sickles, Linesville. 


Game Protector Ambrose Gerhart of 
Souderton reported that a buck deer weigh- 
ing 125 pounds dashed through the doors of 
the Lansdale Theatre, Main Street, Lansdale, 
and did about $350.00 damage to equipment 
before the police could kill it. The deer 
wrecked seats, the piano and other equip- 
ment in the theatre. 


The Commission is anxious to determine as 
accurately as possible the number of sports- 
men who hunt both large and small game 
in Pennsylvania with the bow and arrow. 
It has a record of those who hunt on the two 
special archery preserves because they have 
to purchase a special license to do so; how- 
ever, the number that hunt on regularly 
open territory throughout the Commonwealth 
is not known. If you are a modern Robin- 
hood and have made any kills in this or past 
years let us know about it. 
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“I have taken many oppossums in my fox 
traps during the last part of the month, 7 
this animal destroys eggs and young of nest. 
ing birds and rabbits, this factor alone might 
contribute a great deal to the scarcity of 
small game. 

“Several hunters, returning from hunting 
trips in Canada this ‘month, reported that 
they saw great flocks of ducks on the lakes 
in Canada and that the weather has been 
exceptionally mild up there this month. This 
would account for the fact that we have had 
very few flight ducks so far this season. 

“Raccoon hunters report that this animal 
is very abundant this season. 

“A wooden barrel makes a very good 
place to store traps after they have been 
boiled down prepared to catch foxes. A few 
dry leaves and hemlock or pine boughs can 
be placed in the barrel with the traps and a 
cover put on the barrel. This will keep all 


. foreign odors from collecting on the clean 


traps and they will be ready to set at any 
time.”—-Game Protector Elmer D. Simpson, 
Cambridge Springs. 
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Photo by Lindsay Griffin. 

Workmen cleaning and repairing the State Capitol Dome at Harrisburg were surprised 
one morning to find a Barn Owl near the top. A little “whoozie” the creature was 
turned over to the Game Commission and later ended up in the local Zoo. 
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Game Protector Mark Motter, 
R. D. 2 that town. 
hauled the creature to his farm. 
had been drawn. 


left, 





“The fox trapping started off in good order 
but I soon ran into trouble. I had caught 
and lost two before I found what was wrong. 
The swivel on the chain of the new Victor 
traps was bent too long. It worked in a long 
slot. This long bend would catch in the slot 
and fail to turn with the fox. The fox would 
then twist his foot off and escape. This 
should have been a short bend to allow free 
action of the swivel. I believe it would 
have been better to place the swivel in a 
round hole instead of this slot. I had to 
lift all my traps and cut off the end of 
this swivel. 

“The fox trapper working-on Game Land 
No. 93 has reported seeing many turkeys on 
this land. Most of them were seen near the 
buckwheat field in the Refuge. He saw seven 
old gobblers there at one time, one time a 


Dauphin County, 
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hen and nine young, and at other times 
mixed flocks of various numbers, 


“Up to this time the duck or goose hunting 
has been very poor in this section. We 
usually have some ducks nest on the beaver 
dams and some flight birds stop on these 
dams and small ponds or reservoirs. We 
did not have many nesting birds this year 
and the flight birds have not come in, due to 
the warm weather we have had this fall. 

“We have finished harvesting the corn 
crop at Refuge No. 34. It was a very fine 
crop and a good yield. It will furnish much 
winter feed here in the mountains for our 
squirrels and turkeys. It was a very fine 
thing to have, as ear corn is hard to purchase 
up here in this part of the state.”—Game 
Protector Clyde W. Decker, Clearfield. 


The Pigeon Creek Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion will hold its second annual fox hunt 
on Sunday January 21, 1945. The hunters 
will gather at the Moose Hall, Cokeburg, 
at 9 aM. and will return there for lunch 
after the hunt ends at 3 p.m. Dogs will be 
on hand and the hunters will be formed into 
groups. Several of the fox chasers in that 
vicinity claim there are too many foxes 
in the territory and have agreed to be pres- 
ent with their dogs to help thin them out. 

Three prizes will be given for the most 
weight of foxes killed. 
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Photos by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


with 265 Ib. buck found mortally injured in a stream near Halifax by Charles Hoover, 
Mr. Hoover put the animal out of its misery with Protector Motter’s permission, then took his horses and drag sled and 
It was carefully weighed on the hoof and later with the entrails removed. 
Later it was turned over to the Dauphin County Home where the chef, right, proudly displays its rack of eleven points. 


It tipped the scales at 240 lbs. after it 


Persons wishing to take part in this hunt 
please notify Secretary G. R. Young, Coke- 
burg, not later than January 15, 1945, so 
that we can prepare the proper amount of 
lunch and know how many hunters to place 
in each group. 


WHO KILLED THE BIGGEST BUCK? 


Who killed the biggest buck during the 
past season; any season for that matter? 

Don’t be ashamed of your trophy. Tell 
us about it. Let’s have weight (actual, not 
on the hoof), points, spread, thickness at 
beam, where killed and when—also photos 
and other details if possible. 

Same with bear. If you killed a whopper 
holler real loud. Let’s have weight, overall 
length from nose to tail, time and place. 

And if you bagged any kind of game with 
a bow and arrow for goodness sake don’t 
let a previous bragging moment go by. 


“The Venango grouse trials started on Oc- 
tober 27. The dogs had plenty of bird work 
this year; every brace that was put down 
found birds. There seem to be plenty of 
birds outside of the preserve, but they are 
very wild. The woods are unusually dry. 
If hunters aren’t able to get any birds this 
year, they will have to blame it on the dry 
woods."—Game Protector Edward Shaw, 
Leeper. 
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in Memorium JACK MINER 


By JACK HERITY 
Belleville, Ontario 


He must pack a heap of pleasure 
Underneath his shaggy dome; 

Now it’s getting on to autumn 
And his birds are coming home. 

It must stir up all his senses 
In a kind of inside grin 

When he gazes down the Southway and 
Sees his squadrons winging in. : 


% 
Must be like a mighty merchant, j 


= 


When his ships come one by one, 
To the harbor where there’s quiet 
And retreat from pirate’s gun. 4 
Pirates! That’s the right name for us, 
Oh, I’m guilty, same as you, ' 
For I’ve often sent them tumbling, 
Broken, tattered, from the blue. 


SCIEN 1 allt Ne Wi RMA 


I have lain for hours listening 
For that throbbing cry, 

And to see an old commander 
Lead his flock across the sky; 

But—well there above the fireplace 
You can see my guns today, 

And they’re mighty ornamental 
Since I went down Kingsville way. 


Angels used to be right common, 

If I believe what I’ve heard say; 
But a scientist will tell you 

We don’t have such things today. 
Still I guess if we could see things 

In a sort of spirit light, 

Jack Miner, the Canadian Naturalist, died at his home and bird sanctuary, We would find Jack Miner’s raiment 

Kingsville, Ontario, on Friday, November 3. The following day the above etching Is a robe of shining white. 
by KNIGHT appeared in The Windsor Daily Star. Jack Miner’s body is temporarily 
entombed in a mausoleum, but will later be taken to his home and bird sanctuary 








to be buried among the flowers and birds which surrounded his life. Jack Miner 

was in his eightieth year and received practically all the honors in his field of Beans gag arty etre 
activity being the only Canadian to receive the Outdoor Life Gold Medal. As an aryland, who on October 18 rea ¥: 
Empire recognition His Majesty King George VI conferred upon him the O.B.E. retirement age of 70, is to be retained under 
Eddie Guest, the Detroit poet, always referred to him as “The best loved Christian an emergency statute, passed by the 1943 
in America.” The last edition of The Books of Knowledge has named him as one General Assembly, granting merit system em- 
of the fifteen great men of the world. ployes eligible for retirement the right to 


continue service. 

Mr. LeCompte has served for 28 years in 
his present office and enjoys the respect and 
confidence of all conservation-minded indi- 
viduals and groups throughout Maryland. 





Photo by Allentown Morning Call. 


Principals at an October 25 meeting of the 
Lehigh County Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation look over two of the deerheads sub- 
mitted in the group’s contest for the biggest 
deerhead in 1943: Clair S. Mengle, president of 
the association; Barton M. Snyder, a runnef- 
up in the contest; Clifford 8S. Bartholomew, 
master of ceremonies at the Hunters’ Night pro- 
gram; Claude Wilson, another runner-up; and 
Elmer Kibler, chairman of the deerhead com- 
mittee. Prize winning deerhead was submitted 
by Lloyd Shollenberger of 30 South Madison 
Street, who was unable to attend the cere- 
mony at the Allentown High School auditorium. 
Claude Wilson’s deerhead, fourth from the left, 
has 10 points, a 163%, inch spread; a 20% inch 
beam; and 6 inches at the base of the skull. 
Wilson is a resident of 447 Linden Street, Al- 
lentown. 
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MRS. I. A. McHUGH 


Mrs. I. A. McHugh completed 26 years of 
loyal and faithful service on October 15, but 
she’s been around so long that we didn’t realize 
it at the time. We make amends through this 
omg tribute which has been too long appear- 


Mrs. McHugh has been employed in various 
departments of the Commission in her long 
career and for the past twelve years has been 
Chief Mailing Clerk. Her husband, a former 
Game Protector, was shot and killed on No- 
vember 7, 1915 by a violator he was trying to 
apprehend. 

Mrs. McHugh has three grown children, a 
daughter and two sons. 





LEHIGH SPORTSMEN PURCHASE 
LAND MEMORIAL TO 
SERVICE MEMBERS 


The 800 members of the Lehigh County 
Fish and Game Protective Association who 
were present at its Hunter Night meeting in 
the Allentown High School auditorium, Oc- 
tober 25, unanimously approved the execu- 
tive committee’s proposal to purchase a tract 
of game land as a living memorial to the 
members who have gone to war. 

The executive’s committee’s proposal in- 
duded the allocation of $1,000 worth from 
next year’s budget to purchase at not more 
than $25 per acre land immediately adja- 
cent to Game Lands No. 205, the west por- 
tion of the former Trexler Sheep ranch. 
The land is to be donated to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Game Commission to be oper- 
ated in the same manner as all other public 
game lands in the Commonwealth. The 
executive committee was also empowered to 
accept voluntary contributions from mem- 
bers who desire to have the organization 
buy a larger-tract than the $1,000 appro- 
priation. 


When the 1944 membership campaign of 
the association closed on September 1, some 
62 boys accounted for 1,566 of the total 
Troster of 2,309 on that date. This repre- 
sents the highest membership which the 
Lehigh County Fish and Game Protective 
Association has ever enjoyed and exceeded 
the current goal of 2,300 (100 for each of 
its 23 years) by nine. 
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LYCOMING GROUP PLANS 


POST-WAR PROGRAM 

Not long ago W. Boyd Tobias, Chairman 
Promotional Committee of the CONSOLI- 
DATED SPORTSMEN OF LYCOMING 
COUNTY suggested the following programs 
for the benefit of servicemen following mus- 
tering out action and their return to civil 
life: 

1, That we sponsor a dinner for former 
members of the Consolidated Sportsmen, in- 
dividual members acting as hosts to former 
soldiers, sailors and marines, by paying for 
their own meal as well as that of another. 
That the program be largely a “welcome 
home”, with former service men recounting 
hunting and fishing experiences they have 
had in strange lands. 

2. That we urge the Pennsylvania Game 
and Fish Commissions to prepare immediate- 
ly for an extensive game and fish stocking 
program in order that excellent sport will 
be available for ex-service men when they 
return to civilian pursuits. ‘ 

3. That we recommend to the proper 
national and state agencies that preference 
be given discharged military service men in 
employment of help in programs calling for 
the elimination of contaminating agencies 
responsible for the pollution of streams ade- 
quate for fish life. Also, that similar prefer- 
ence be given in conservation programs hav- 
ing as their object the multiplication of our 
wild life. 

4. That we urge that an adequate supply of 
ammunition and fishing tackle, as well as 
sports clothing, be made available for ex- 
service men immediately after the war ends. 
Steps to bring this about should be taken 
now. 

5. That we sponsor (perhaps in coopera- 
tion with Harder’s Sporting Goods Store) a 
shooting school at which the boys may learn 
to handle sports guns, both rifles and shot-. 
guns. If we are to have compulsory mili- 
tary training after the conflict, perhaps boys 
of school age also would attend such a fire- 
arm school. 

6. That we expand the practice of making 
annual memorial awards, such as has been 
done in the case of the late Lt. Kenneth 
Myers, and name for other members of the 
Consolidated Sportsmen who make the 
supreme sacrifice, these additional prizes. 
Such awards ‘to be made, as in the past, at 
our annual banquets. 


EXPLANATION 


The Commission has received numerous 
written complaints alleging violations of the 
Game Law which were widely publicized 
in daily newspapers, the first of which de- 
picted an alleged violation occurring during 
the small game season, the second being a 
news item, which, if true, would have been 
in violation of the big game regulations, 

One photograph showed four hunters in 
possession of a large quantity of rabbits, the 
other item dealt with a report of a party of 
hunters who apparently had killed in ex- 
cess of the season limit. 

Subsequent investigation proved that the 
small game hunters were displaying game 
taken on two separate trips, while the deer 
had been killed within an enclosure under 
authority of a licensed propagating permit. 
Under such conditions, deer may be killed 
at any season of the year, without regard to 
sex or limitation of numbers. 
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MR. HUGH H. GRONINGER 


Hugh H. Groninger of the Bounty Section 
of the Division of Law Enforcement, is another 
old and faithful employee who just passed the 
25 year service mark in October, 1944. Hugh 
started as a Game Protector in Juniata County 
in 1919, was later made Assistant Chief, then 
Chief, of what was then the Bureau of Pred- 
atory Animals. He also served as a Game Pro- 
tector in Perry and Westmoreland Counties. 
Hugh is a World War I veteran and a graduate 
of Penn State, 


where he received a B.S. in 
Agriculture. 





LOWER MERION CLUB 
HOLDS CAPON SHOOT 


The Lower Merion Rod and Gun Club 
side-stepped the scarcity of Thanksgiving 
turkeys and ammunition by holding a capon 
shoot at the Nash Farm, Sunday, November 
19. A large crowd turned out, and everyone 
tried his skill. The afternoon’s fun was 
climaxed by two short, snappy trap shoot- 
ing contests of keen competition. 

Junior members of the club have con- 
tinued their several activities. From April 
to September they followed a schedule of 
weekly fishing trips and plan to resume their 
plug casting started last May. The boys are 
also looking forward to helping the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission with its huge 
rabbit trapping program during the com- 
ing Winter, when they will aid in removing 
rabbits from gardens, nurseries and other 
“no hunting” areas. The rabbits trapped 
on these areas will be liberated by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission in territory 
where they will not cause crop damage, but 
will provide increased hunting for Penn- 
sylvania sportsmen. 


NEW CLUB BULLETINS 


“Bucks County Sportsmen” is the name of 
a monthly service bulletin recently issued 
by the Bucks County Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs. It carries a lot of timely local 
news of interest to the members. Many 
other associations issue similar bulletins; how 
many we don’t know. Hands up! Let's 
see yours! 
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The Daniel Boone Rod and Gun Club held its first meeting January 16, 1936 in Berks 
County. It now has a paid membership of nearly 600 members. 
The Club restocks fish and game in the Townships of Amity, Exeter and Lower 


Alsace, comprising 36,000 acres. 


The meetings are held the second Monday of each month at the Stonycreek A.A. at 


8:30 P.M.. Any and all sportsmen are welcome to attend. 


Above are the association’s 


current officers: Seated, left to right, Willis Goddard, President; George Whitman, Acting 
Secretary; Martin Seidel, Treasurer. Standing, left to right: Earl Drease, Vice-President; 
Walter Ganster, Fish and Game Supervisor; and Frank Dickinson, Trustee. 





Here’s another memory tickler for some of the Commission’s oldsters. 
the boys. Refuge Keepers of Division “E,” April, 1930. 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT A 
SHOT GUN SHELL CONTAINS? 


Many of us who hunt with a shot gun 
never stop to consider just what goes into 
the makeup of a shot gun shell. Is it just 
a simple little piece of mechanism made of 
powder and shot, brass and paper? Accord- 
ing to a Remington Arms Co., Inc., authority, 
there is much more in the makeup of a “hull” 
than the ingredients mentioned above. 

“In fact,” said he, “when you stop to 
analyze the ingredients which enter a shell, 
you might be amazed at the number of 
CHEMICALS which are necessary to pro- 
duce one.” 

Continuing, he said, “It would be con- 


Know any of 


fusing to anyone but a chemist to enumer- 
ate all the chemicals used in the manufacture 
of a shot gun shell. But here is a partial 
list: chromic acid, lead styphnate, mercury 
fulminate, barium nitrate, calcium silicide, 
bleached shellac, Ethyl alcohol, sodium hy- 
droxide, acetone, ether, graphite, nitro glyc- 
erine, cellulose, tapioca starch, phenolphtha- 
lien, di-ortho-xenyl-monopheny]l-phosphate. 

“The total number amounts to over one 
hundred chemicals used in the manufacture 
of one small item which provides hunters 
with a moment which amounts to a great 
deal of pleasure. This is just a small ex- 
ample of how chemistry plays a part in one 
of America’s greatest sports—hunting,” he 
said. 


DECEMBER 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Woodcock—By John Aldan Knight (A, 4 
Knopf, New York, $4.00) is the last worg 
on the titled bird. Well and robustly 
written, it brings a charm to the am. 
chair writer and an accuracy to him wh 
ventures into the alder swamp in search 
of Philohela Minor. 


The book is finely illustrated by Dy, 
Edgar Burke, who made such. meticulously 
perfect paintings of flies, reproduced jp 
“Trout” by Ray Bergman. The photographs 
could be better, but taken as a whole this js 
a very swell book for woodcock writers o; 
those interested in the whistling-winged bird 
as a nature highlight not to be forgotten, 


Wilderness Champian (Lippincott) is a book 
by that well-known naturalist, Joseph 
W. Lippincott. 

It is the story of a hound dog, from puppy. 
hood on, and is written with the charm of 
the master writer who wrote, among other 
books, “Animal Neighbors of the Country. 
side.” Here is a story of the adventures of a 
fox hound that will please many readers who 
like adventure. Well illustrated by Pau 
Branson. 


Son Of The Walrus King—By Harold Me- 
Crackan (Lippincott—$2.00) is a fine 
story for a teen-age naturalist. All about 
a walrus and his adventures. Splendidly 
illustrated by Lynn Bobue Hunt. 


Dad’s Buck Fever Cure 


The time I saw my first big buck 
I sighted for the kill, 
But that old gun would not behave, 
I could not hold it still. 
I let it down, then raised again, 
I thought I would not fail, 
But still that gun was wobbling ‘round 
Just like the old cat’s tail. 
I said, “Now what’s the matter here? 
I’m trembling like a leaf, 
I am not cold, I am not scared, 
But I need quick relief.” 
Just then that buck moved out of sight 
And left me hot and mad 
And I turned ’round and went right home 
And told it all to dad. 
Dad said, “It must have been buck fever 
That bothered you, my lad, 
I see from what you tell me, 
You had it mighty bad. 
To cure the worst buck fever, lad, 
Here is a little tip, 
Just put your thumb between your teeth 
And give a little nip.” 
When once again I roamed the woods 
And spotted that big buck 
I thought I'd try out dad’s old cure 
To bring a change of luck. 
With point of thumb between my teeth 
I did not sneeze nor cough, 
But when my chops closed on that thumb. 
I nearly bit it off. 
I was so mad I held the gun 
Like it was in a vise, 
The shot I made on that big buck 
Was really something nice. 
Dad’s old buck fever cure worked fine, 
It fixed me up quite some, 
I got my buck although I had 
A nearly ruined thumb. 
F. Jupson SEWALL. 
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Living Monuments For All Our Boys 


In memory of me, you wouldn’t erect 

A dreary stone that would reflect 

No thoughts of joy or living things, 

Or hope, for which the whole world sings. 


I ask that you go plant a tree 

To cast a shadow cool, for me. 
A tree to bless the weary earth, 
Or any monument of vital worth! 


in haunting memory, on marble cold, 

I want no story of my valor told. 

Forlorn and desolate, they stand for years, 
Despair they bring, and lonely tears. 


Instead, I beg you plan a place— 

A playground—where children race, 
A little lake—a bathing beach, 

A happy place—in easy reach. 


For all the boys—on sea or land, 

For all the flyers—who victory planned. 
From the spirit world—we unite our pleas— 
For playgrounds—pools—and glorious trees! 


No futile piles of stone to mar 

The landscape view—both near and far! 
Dead monuments are but idle toys— 
Give living things for our noble boys! 


—Millicent Easter 
Columbus, Ohio. 
(Ohio Conservation, 7-44.) 


OUST POLITICS IN KENTUCKY 


Kentucky is the latest state to launch a 
“new deal” in conservation, eliminating poli- 
tics, 

Under a new law a nine-man game and 
fish commission, five Republicans and four 
Democrats, has been appointed by the gov- 
ernor from a list of 45 candidates nominated 
by sportsmen’s organizations throughout the 
state. 

Earl Wallace, former fish and wildlife 
supervisor in the western section of Ken- 
tucky, has been named director. Chosen on 
merit without regard to his political faith, 
Wallace had 12 years’ experience in Wiscon- 
sin before taking the Kentucky job. 


Answers to WHAT’S WRONG 


1. Sparrowhawks nest in holes, usually 
abandoned woodpecker holes or natural 
cavities in trees. 


2. Herons crook their necks back in flight. 
Cranes and ibises fly with necks ex- 
tended, 


3. Woodpeckers cannot go down a tree 
head foremost. This feat is accom- 
plished by only the nuthatches. 


4. The feet of a turkey buzzard are too 
weak to pick up any sizeable prey and 
carry it off. Their feet are adapted to 
walking, perching, and holding prey on 
the ground while they tear it with their 
powerful bills. ’ 

5. Alcohol and gun-powder do not mix 
any better than alcohol and gasoline. 
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DUCKS FLY NORTH BEFORE 
SOUTHWARD MIGRATION 


Many young ducks fly north in the fall 
before starting their southward migration, 
according to Tom Main, General Manager 
of Ducks Unlimited, Canada, as a result of 
wildfowl banding and trapping operations 
conducted in North America’s great duck 
breeding areas of western Canada, and re- 
ports of young ducks encountered in the fall 
far north of the breeding grounds. 


The appointement of Dr. Gustav A. Swan- 
son as a biologist in the Division of Wildlife 
Research was announced recently by the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The work conducted by the wildlife re- 
search units is a cooperative undertaking be- 
tween the Service, ten land-grant colleges, 
the State game or conservation departments, 
and the American Wildlife Institute. These 
units have been established in the principal 
natural wildlife regions of the United States 
to conduct investigations that furnish a sci- 
entific foundation upon which to base prac- 
tical wildlife restoration and management 
practices. They are located at land-grant 
colleges in Missouri, Oregon, Utah, Texas, 
Iowa, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maine, Virginia 
and Alabama, where men returning from 
military service will be trained in handling 
technical phases of work in the wildlife field. 


Colorado recently released 650 banded 
pheasants in a certain area in order to check 
the survival ratio of game farm reared birds 
as compared with birds reared in the wild. 


LIVING MEMORIALS GAINING 
IN POPULARITY 


Since our recent appeal for the substitu- 
tion of greenery in place of statuary to honor 
our heroes, word has come of many in- 
stances of such enlightened action in Penn- 
sylvania. Residents of Lewisburg are busily 
selling “shares” in a well-designed Me- 
morial Field which will serve their com- 
munity as well as honor its service men and 
women, ‘Community Forests’ are being 
planned in several sections of the State. The 
Lehigh County Fish and Game Protective 
Association, for example, is promoting one 
near Allentown, As a third-class city, both 
Allentown and the County Commissioners 
have the legal power to acquire, develop and 
maintain such an area. Just a little pre- 
liminary agitation by some respected citizen 
or group is all it takes to make such ‘dreams’ 
come true. A fine illustrated bulletin put 
out by the Forest Service of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture offers plenty of facts and 
figures of interest to a ‘hardboiled business 
man’. New England states have long since 
realized the many benefits accruing from 
citizen participation in the systematic plant- 
ing of trees. In both Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut the various Garden Clubs have col- 
laborated with highway and park commis- 
sioners in planting suitably marked stretches 
of highway. Lets have more of this in 
Pennsylvania! Sportsmen and Garden Clubs 
should take the lead. 
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“During the buck and doe season of °40, 
five of us drove to Cherry Grove Township 
early in the morning of the opening day, 
with the understanding no one was to shoot 
a doe on the first day. We hunted all morn- 
ing without seeing a buck. I saw five or six 
does, one of them sleeping, and I yelled to 
see her take off. 


“We went out to the car at noon to eat our 
dinner, then decided to separate and ‘still’ 
hunt in the afternoon. One of the boys and I 
followed a ridge along Fools Creek to hunt. 
I told him to stay just over the ridge from 
me and I would try to keep track of him. 
However, I forgot awout another ridge 
branching off towards the road about a mile 
up farther and he got separated from me. 

“I hunted up the ridge about a mile and 
a half and was standing behind a big rock 
looking the country over when I saw a large 
deer lying on top of another rock; but I 
could see no head. Nevertheless from its size 
and dark color I was sure it was an old buck. 
Putting my rifle to my shoulder I drew a 
bead on the animal, but did not shoot, for 
several reasons, i.e., the distance was about 
250 yards for one thing, and for another it 
could be a spike or a doe or even a dead 
deer someone had put there while he rested. 


“So, I decided ‘to get closer. The wind was 
in my favor and I held my gun in readiness 
as I catfooted to within about 150 yards. All 
this time I couldn’t see any movement of the 
deer, which lay broadside to me, with its 
head still out of sight. I was wondering if I 


_ ought to shoot and look afterwards, but 


knowing better, decided against it. Instead 
I took a rest on a tree, drew a bead on the 
creature and whistled to see if it would raise 
its head. But no amount of whistling made it 
even so much as twitch. 


“My curiosity was really aroused by this 
time so I approached to within about 75 
yards of the deer, whistled again, then yelled, 
but still no movement. There was nothing 
left to believe except the animals was dead 
so I laid my gun down and started to light a 
cigarette when HE took off, and a finer set of 
horns I never saw before. I never got a shot 
at him, for about two jumps hid him from 
view behind a bunch of big rocks. 


“If some hunter had come along just then 
he could have bought a gun cheaply as well 
as a pair of field glasses I left in the car at 
noon. He was at least a 10-point, whereas the 
largest rack I have been able to get was a 
small 6-point which I bagged on another 
occasion about a mile from where I was 
hunting when this episode took place. 

“When I came back to earth I went up to 
the rock and saw that he had had his head 
hanging down over the edge. There was a 
good sized pool of blood on the ground where 
his ears and horns had lain in the snow. I 
believe his hearing was injured and he 
couldn’t hear me, and the:sudden shift of the 
wind or my putting the gun down jarred 
him out of his lethargy. I didn’t see another 
buck all season.”—-L. E. Meehan, Corry, Pa. 


Except as throwing material, rotten eggs 
served no good purpose until a smart trapper 
tried them as fox bait. In three months he 
lured 124 foxes to his traps and caught them 
all. 
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POST FEATURES COMMISSION 


How would you like to hunt for giant quail 
or a super breed of deer? 

In an article titled “More Fun For The 
Hunter” in the November 11 Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Philip S. Rose declares that the 
future may hold such thrills in store for 
our sportsmen. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission has 
pioneered in scientific breeding of game. 
“The encouraging thing,” says Mr. Rose, “is 
that this ambitious program of game farm- 
ing and land ownership is being carried on 
without cost to the taxpayers of the state. 
Hunters’ licenses have financed all game 
work in Pennsylvania. Fisherman’s licenses 
have paid all the bills of the Fish Commis- 
sion.” The brilliant full color photographs 
which illustrate this Post article were taken 
at Pennsylvania's game farms and fish 
hatcheries. 





Placed end to end more than fifteen bil- 
lion rounds of small arms ammunition pro- 
duced by Remington Arms Company since 
1940 would form an unbroken line to the 
moon, pass through its greatest diameter, 
and continue for more than 258,983 miles be- 
yond; or encircle the world at the equator 
more than twenty times. 
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Photo courtesy Charles L. Preston. 


When Kenneth Middaugh of R. D. 1, Lawr- 
enceville, bagged the above specimen in Tioga 
County in 1943 he really hit the jack pot from 
the “V for Victory” angle. 





Robert E. Boyd of Villanova, Pa., (now in 
Navy) with 8-pt. buck killed in Carbon County, 
1942, 





A Junior member of the Pleasant Hill Gun- 
ning Club doing his bit to feed wildlife during 
heavy snows last winter. 


While coming over Tussey Mountain from 
Pine Grove Mills toward McAlevys Fort, 
Vernon J. Dietz of Huntingdon encountered 
a wild turkey hen leading her flock of 10 
young across the highway. The way was 
biocked for some time by obliging motor- 
ists who stopped to watch the proceedings. 
The hen stood in the middle of the road 
and clucked her offspring across one at a 
time. As each small bird passed the mother 
she gave it a nudge toward safety with her 
wing. After all were safely over she fol- 
lowed and the motorists proceeded on their 
way. 
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Pennsylvania Game Commission 


Statutory Fixed Charges Paid on State Game Lands and Game Farms in Lieu of Taxes—Year 1944 


For the year 1944, the Commission paid a 
total of $37,573.02 to Counties and Townships 
as statutory fixed charges, in lieu of taxes 
on State Game Lands and Game Propagation 
Farms. Since the Commission started its 
land purchase program in 1920, a grand total 
of $422,512.23 has been paid to such agencies 
ond the widely distributed lands it has ac- 
quired. 

The Constitution of Pennsylvania exempts 
Commonwealth-owned lands from taxation, 
and local taxing authorities are required to 
remove them from their lists of taxable 
properties. If no provision was made to 
compensate local government agencies for 
loss in taxes when lands are acquired by 
a State agency their revenues would be re- 
duced, at least in some instances, to such an 
extent as to seriously affect the management 
of schools and roads. 

The Legislature many years ago provided 
the necessary legislation to take care of the 
situation by authorizing the payment of a 
fixed amount per year for each acre of 
Commonwealth-owned land acquired in the 
respective counties and townships. 

County Treasurers are paid one cent (1¢) 
per acre for each acre of State Game Lands 
and Game Farms acquired in the county 
concerned. The Treasurers of 63 counties 
were paid a total of $7,507.60 for the year 
1944. Since 1920, they have received $84,- 
698.98 to help pay the cost of managing 
county affairs. 

Two cents (2¢) per acre is paid to the 
various Treasurers of Township School Di- 
rectors to help defray the cost of maintaining 
schools. For the year 1944, the treasurers of 
360 school districts were paid a total of $15,- 
032.71, and since 1920 they have received 
the tidy sum of $169,503.53. 

For road purposes, two cents (2¢) per acre 
is likewise paid. The Treasurers of 360 
Township Road Supervisors were paid $15,- 
032.71 for the year 1944. The total amount 
they received since 1920 was $168,309.72. 

The amounts paid to each of the 63 coun- 
ties and the several townships in those coun- 
ties for the year 1944 are indicated in the 
following tabulation: 


A woodchuck can eat as much as 60 lbs. 
of fresh green food in a month. In some 
counties the woodchuck population runs as 
high as 30,000 which means a very heavy 
damage to valuable vegetation. 





The young of the brush turkey are fully 
feathered when hatched and can fly almost 
immediately. They never know their par- 
ents, as the mother bird lays her eggs in 
hillocks of sandy soil containing decomposing 
vegetable matter and allows heat from this 
source to incubate the eggs. The chicks 
must shift for themselves immediately when 
they come into the world. 





The colors of wild animals represent all 
hues of the rainbow; red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, violet, white, grey, black 
and white, and black. 














AMOUNT PAID TO TREASURER OF 




















NUMBER TOWNSHIP TOWNSHIP 
OF SCHOOL ROAD SU- TOTAL 
COUNTY TOWNSHIPS ACRES | COUNTY DIRECTORS PERVISORS PAID 
Allegheny ........ 3 1,312 $ 13.12 $ 26.24 $ 26.24 $ 65.60 
Armstrong ........ 3 2,417 24.17 48.34 48.34 120.85 
ee, A rae 5 1,422 14.22 28.43 28.43 71.08 
Bedford 15 36,714 367.14 734.26 734.26 1,835.66 
12 9,057 90.57 181.14 181.14 452.85 
8 18,238 182.38 364.74 364.74 911.86 
11 36.563 365.63 731.24 731.24 1,828.11 
6 3,546 35.46 70.93 70.93 177.32 
4 2.633 26.33 52.65 52.65 131.63 
CRIME bk dude naa 9 18,375 183.75 367.53 367.53 918.81 
Tee a 1 12,598 125.98 251.96 251.96 629.90 
CPOs oe vis oa use 2 9.059 90.59 181.16 181.16 452.91 
nL ASS nen, re 11 34,108 341.08 682.14 682.14 1,705.36 
en ET eer 1 922 9.22 18.43 18.43 46.08 
ieee 8 12,141 121.41 242.85 242.85 607.11 
Clearfield. .....5.6% 12 24,530 245.30 490.61 490.61 1,226.52 
IE 6 dd cs mcdven 2 10.571 105.71 211.43 211.43 528.57 
CaO: <i gv aews 8 12.591 125.91 251.85 251.85 629.61 
CHAWEOEG «sd cvvces 10 10,102 101.02 202.00 202.00 505.02 
3 837 8.37 16.74 16.74 41.85 
7 47.031 470.31 940.62 940.62 2,351.55 
10 7,289 72.89 145.72 145.72 364.33 
4 10.226 102.26 204.52 204.52 511.30 
2 7,057 70.57 141.14 141.14 352.85 
5 6,967 69.67 139.33 139.33 348.33 
8 14,794 147.94 295.88 295.88 739.70 
REE ics dees ee 1 10.68 21.35 21.35 53.38 
Huntingdon ....... 17 17,710 177.10 354.18 354.18 885.46 
NE Sodackectes 4 4,510 45.10 90.20 90.20 225.50 
Jefferson ......... 8 23,871 238.71 477.43 477.43 1,193.57 
DUI 5 cb Lie esd 6 6,828 68.28 136.57 136.75 341.42 
Lackawanna ...... 3 4,308 43.08 86.16 86.16 215.40 
Lancaster 5 4,983 49.83 99.67 99.67 249.17 
Lawrence 6 1,966 19.66 39.31 39.31 98.28 
Lebanon 4 5,641 56.41 112.82 112.82 282.05 
I as inven v6 ks 1 549 5.49 10.99 10.99 27.47 
Luzerne ‘ ‘ 9 27,869 278.69 557.37 557.37 1,393.43 
Lycoming .. 11 37,184 371.84 743.66 743.66 1,859.16 
McKean wk 3 20,634 206.34 412.67 412.67 1,031.68 
SEE * ced vusiwetes 2 966 9.66 19.31 19.31 
Be. Sa, s'vceecese 4 2,325 23.25 46.48 46.48 116.21 
ON. Jc tvavedes 6 13,429 134.29 268.57 268.57 671.43 
Montgomery ...... 1 328 3.28 6.56 6.56 16.40 
BRGMIOUE 5 cediccisce 1 228 2.28 4.55 4.55 11.38 
Northampton ..... 2 1,401 14.01 28:02 28.02 70.05 
Northumberland .. 11 9,386 93.86 187.71 187.71 469.28 
WE. Salicgk'cus cans 4 4,592 45.92 91.84 91.84 229.60 
ME is pacvexe cueee 5 7,952 79.52 159.04 159.04 397.60 
| ae 7 17.804 178.04 356.05 356.05 890.14 
Schuylkill ........ 8 9,642 96.42 192.83 192.83 482.08 
ES eee 3 1,604 16.04 32.10 32.10 80.24 
Somerset. .......5. 7 12,013 120.13 240.25 240.25 
ET enh 5 cs tice 7 44,395 443.95 887.92 887.92 2,219.79 
Susquehanna ..... 6 10,862 108.62 217.23 217.23 543.08 
SEE 00008 on.ecébes 5 8,855 88.55 194.91 194.91 478.37 
SURES 0c 's'e ene cuvey 2 565 5.65 11.30 11.30 28.25 
VOIR: seas cecas 11 16,043 160.43 320.85 320.85 802.13 
po re 7 29,363 293.63 587.26 587.26 1,468.15 
Washington ....... 2 2,976 29.76 59.51 59.51 148.78 
REE SI ne 4 10,690 106.90 213.79 213.79 534.48 
Westmoreland 2 7,701 77.01 154.01 154.01 385.03 
Wyoming ......... 3 28,095 280.95 561.88 561.88 1,404.71 
VOU Sd asuwcres e555 2 1,324 13.24 26.48 26.48 66.20 
63 Counties ....... 360 750,760* $7,507.60 $15,032.71 $15,032.71 $37,573.02 





* Fixed charges were paid to Treasurers of Township School Directors and Township Road Su- 
pervisors on a slightly larger acreage than here shown since, in certain instances, County taxes 
had been paid by land owners prior to their conveying title to the Commonwealth. 





ESTIMATED RECEIPTS FROM SALE OF FURS DURING 
THE SEASON OF 1943-1944. 














No. of Estimated Value Estimated Total 
Pelts of Each Pelt Value 

MG i Jtscvconvdeeseeuatep oe 610,968 $ 2.23 $1,363,161.46 
shane coe ses eeapen ee ae Ws keuee 163,584 1.79 292,275.10 
BE Ss cas veuie os chs a0 ood oee eee 10,785 10.84 116,921.48 
OposSuUMs ....-ccrcccccecscocccecs 110,850 AS 51,941.71 
EE Ch aw cisweesenbaed Cechnes'ses 1,281 29.95 38,365.95 
NEO in ok das'a weed wakees cae sede 00% 21 14.83 311.50 
TARONONE ni iii ceuds cise veetvesss 46,692 3.66 170,863.54 
MINED «co vcwec oud Spode bpceene 25,527 .90 23,043.20 
Bed FOROS 2 .ccccccccvcvsccvesece 11,850 6.74 79,862.32 
Gray FOXES ...-.seeescceeeseerres 10,354 2.50 25,868.15 
WH CANE ooo cedscesgcesercvvecsss 30 2.00 62.00 
ME ys oo ken davlcwenecanteaer 991,942 $2,162,676.41 
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E. H. Leinbach, Esterly, left, and Division Game Supervisor M. J. Golden, Reading, with 89 
crows bagged one day in September in a section where they were far too abundant 


for everyone and everything concerned. 


FIELD NOTES 


“I had an unusual experience with a family 
of skunks this past month. About ten thirty 
on the evening of September 5 I received 
a call from the Warren police department. 
Officers Munn and Outrie had received a call 
from the Warren General Hospital that a 
litter of small skunks were sleeping on the 
table in the basement of the nurses home, 
and would they please do something about 
it. 

“Officers Munn and Outrie proceeded to 
the scene and, accompanied by a half-dozen 
nurses, attempted to scoop the animals into 
a cardboard box. Well, they made one pass 
at the little family, and things happened! 
The Officers beat a hasty retreat, changed 
their clothes, and put in a call for me. 

“Like a conquering hero I proceeded to 
the Hospital with my trusty rabbit traps 
and some spoiled woodchuck for bait (some 
of my fox-trapping equipment) and in the 
morning I had two of the little fellows. The 
next morning I removed three more and 
completed the chore. 

“The next morning I received a call from 
the Hospital that the mother skunk had fal- 
len into the cellar window and would I 
please come and get her, too. I think I can 
claim the world’s record for a quick catch 
on this skunk. I baited the trap with spoiled 
woodchuck, tied a rope around the trap 
and dropped it down to where the skunk 
was marooned. The trap had hardly settled 
until Old Mother Skunk stepped into it and 
got a free ride to the country. 

“But all is not joy. I also had a very sad 
experience with a skunk—none of the above, 
but a skunk just the same. We were work- 
ing «raffic checks on out-of-State cars. I 
picked up a skunk in a box trap and rather 
than make an extra trip to the woods with 
it, I took it along with me when I took up 
my station on the State line. Deputy 
Reynolds was with me and as we arrived 
at our station I told him we had a skunk 
to release. We both went around to the rear 
of the car to release it and I pulled up the 
trunk door. 

“You can imagine my surprise to see that 
little skunk sitting there outside of the box 


trap. I was rather taken back and to top it 
off I dropped the trunk door. Well, it seems 
that the skunk was tired of sitting back 
there and when the door come open he 
figured on getting out. He started to move 
out and the trunk door started down about 
the same time. You know what happened 
without my telling it. Mr. Skunk got him- 


DECEMBER 





self killed. The old door smacked him right 
on the head. 

“It can be said that Deputy Reynolds ang 
Game Protector Norris spent the rest of tha 
night a considerable distance from the car 

“For the information of anyone ‘who finds 
himself in the same fix, there is an oil called 
Oil of Cassia which will kill all unpleasan; 
odors instantly."—-Game Protector George ], 
Norris, North Warren. + 


“My father, David Bush of Jersey Shore 
saw quite an unusual sight recently. While 
fishing on the North Branch of the Susque. 
hanna below Towanda he saw a very large 
fish hawk circling over the river. Finally 
it dived into the water but instead of com- 
ing up with a fish, it went completely under 
for a few seconds. Upon surfacing the bird 
had a very large fish in its claws. However 
it only lifted its prey a foot or so, then 
dropped it because of its size. The fish 
obviously was so big it pulled the osprey 
under when attacked.”—Harold E. Bush, 504 
Park Ave., Williamsport 2, Pa. 


“On September 15 Protector Baumgardner 
and I had opportunity to watch a migratory 
flight of hawks. The weather had been 
stormy and foggy for three days and Baum- 
gardner thought the hawks might be flying 
on the first clear day following the storm. 

(Continued on page 31) 


















































“Well pooch we made it! The Game Commission wants this report before January 16.” 
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64 AS per the enclosed picture of one days 

catch on State Game Land #179 in 
Greene County you can see that my trapping 
partner and I are having a lot of fun follow- 
ing a line of fox traps. Deputy Game Protec- 
tor Albert Ciosmak and I are running the line 
together. I do not profess to be a fox 
trapper but Deputy Ciosmak has been work- 
ing or playing at it for several years and 
knows many of the tricks that it is neces- 
sary to know if you are really successful in 
bringing in and catching a high percentage 
of foxes. 

“I have hunted small game for many years 
and have hunted deer some and only in the 
past two years have tried out the trapping. 
I will have to say that I believe I get more 
kick out of following a trap line and as you 
approach each trap wonder whether it has 
had a visitor and what it was and if he 
came to stay or just knocked the trap and 
was on his way. There is something about 
it that keeps up the old pep until the last 
trap is looked at. On the day that the 
enclosed picture was taken we had twenty- 
three traps set and if you will bear with my 
lack of knack for writing will try to give 
you a play by play or trap by trap descrip- 
tion of the days travel. 

“Promptly at 7 am., before the sun was 
up, Deputy Ciosmak pounded on the door 
just as I had finished my breakfast and we 
were on our way. It is fifteen miles to the 
land where our traps were set and we 
pulled in to the gate just as the sun was 
coming over the horizon, a huge ball of red 
fire so bright that it almost blinded you. 
The first trap was set within twenty feet of 
the lane we drove in and before we got 
to the trap we argued as to whether the 
trap would have a fox or not. We pulled up 
to the place where we could see it and there 
was a big red one flat on his belly thinking, 
no doubt, that we would not see him. We 
piled out of the car and Albert grabbed 
his little stick, which is about two feet long 
and a half inch in diameter, and as he ap- 
proached the fox it sprang up and showed 
fight. He gave it a smart tap on the nose 
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THE TRAP LINE 





Game Protector John Blair of Waynesburg, 
and Albert Ciosmak, one of his deputies, with 
a day’s catch of foxes on Game Lands No. 179. 


and when he started to step on it, it rolled 
over and grabbed him by the rubber boot 
hard enough to leave blue marks on his shin. 
He was an old fox and we stood there and 
as we admired his big bushy tail we won- 
dered how many rabbits and birds he had 
accounted for in his time. Certain writers 
would have us believe that he eats grass- 
hoppers and snakes and berries in the sum- 
mertime but the tracks in the snow show 
that he doesn’t live on snow balls in the 
winter. But let’s go. The next trap held 
a gray, quickly disposed of. The next one 
set with a grapple was gone, but not far. 
It held a big ’possum and Albert muttered 
something like “Shakreff.” I asked him what 
he said and he replied. that was a bad 
Polish swear word meaning dog’s blood. The 
next trap set with a grapple was also gone 
but we soon found it holding another gray 
about fifty yards from the set. That was 
four traps visited in less than a thousand 
yards and producing two grays and a red. 
The next trap had a ground hog in it. His 
leg was not injured and he made the dirt 
fly toward his hole when released. I thought 
a ground hog was entirely vegetarian and 
what would he want in that set for neither 


the bait nor the lure smells like honey 
suckle or rose petals. The next four traps 
were blank except that one was sprung. 
The next trap held a ’coon which was re- 
leased unharmed. The next trap held a 
young gray then another ’possum and then 
a blank. From the odor as we approached 
the next trap we knew what we had and 
sure enough it was a big white animal hya- 
cinth. We cut a couple of long poles and ‘went 
at the job of releasing him but before the 
ordeal was over he took on his back and 
let her fly. We both jumped back but did 
not altogether escape the shot and the rest 
of the day carried with us that faint, in- 
describle, un-washoutable aroma of the 
woods pussy. The seventeenth trap held 
another gray and the twentieth an opossum. 
The rest were blanks. 

“Then came the part that I don’t like. 
Skinning them. The grays have to be 
really knifed from the shoulders to the 
point of their nose. The reds are not so 
hard but their hide is much more tender. 
And more care must be taken not to tear 
the hide. They are then stretched on a 
board 50 inches long and about 6 inches 
across the shoulder and 8 inches across 
the hips. All flesh removed and left to dry 
for two days. Then they are turned and 
combed and put back on the board right 
side out a couple of days and then can be 
removed from the board as they have dried 
enough to hold their shape. When hung 
in a row they are a pretty sight and one 
feels that a great deal of conservation has 
been accomplished. There are also plenty 
left to carry on whatever part they have in 
the balance wheel of Nature. It just so hap- 
pens that the wheel has become somewhat 
lopsided in favor of the foxes in the past 
few years. And where they are not thinned 
out the small game is taking an awful 
beating. 

“The land on which these traps were set 
had been generously stocked with rabbits, 
quail and ringnecks and in following the 
trap line for two weeks I saw only two 
seared rabbits.”—District Game Protector, 
John F. Blair, District G-13. 





speakers at the mortgage burning ceremonies of the Harrisburg Hunters and Anglers Association in September. 


Place including an exciting Jack Rabbit chase. 


Photo by Russ Smith. 
Attorney General James H. Duff, Game Commissioner John C. Herman, and Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Game Commission, all were 


Photo by Bill Douglass. 


Later numerous sports events took 
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In the Beginning 


sults are so sure—of such inestimable value . 


we must continue, must put our every effort 
into the cause, thereby bringing about the 
realization of what our chapter has adopted 
as its slogan, “We pledge to Posterity The 
America of Our Ancestors.” 

You have just heard our highly esteemed 
president, Mr. Dilg, in his characteristic and 
masterful manner, unfold Waltonians prin- 
ciples, have heard him tell of the League’s 
accomplishments during the short time it 
has been organized, have heard his urgent 
plea for the right sort of legislation, and I 
am quite sure each of us will return to our 
homes more enthusiastic for having had the 
privilege of having been in attendance. But 
important and far reaching as proper legis- 
lative methods are, they are in my opinion 
secondary to education and definite purpose. 

We can never over-estimate the power of 
purpose. It enters into our hopes, aims, and 
prospects. The indomitable will, the in- 
flexible purpose looking for future good 
through present deplorable conditions, have 
always begotten confidence and commanded 
success, while the opposite qualities have as 


The conservation of our natural resources is one of the chief objectives of the Izaak Walton League of America. 
pure streams will ever be waged relentlessly to the ultimate heritage of nature-loving people. 


truly led to timid resolves, uncertain coun- 
cils and final disappointment. A vacillating 
policy, irresolute councils, subordination of 
the future to the present, efforts to relieve 
ourselves from existing troubles without pro- 
viding against their recurrence, may bring 
us to momentary quiet, but expose us to 
greater disquiet than ever hereafter. There 
can be no question among philosophic ob- 
servers of men and events, that fixedness of 
purpose is the greatest element of human 
success. In the transmission of mechanical 
power every care is taken to avoid back 
pressure and lost power by duplication of 
effort. This same rule should apply in con- 
servation efforts. We frequently find in the 
ame community as many as a dozen hunt- 
ing, fishing and outing clubs, several thou- 
sand throughout the State of Pennsylvania, 
all striving to do more or less good for the 
conservation movement, but scattering their 
energies and losing most of their force by 
the fact, that there is always back pressure 
from one to the other, or what we call in 
mechanics, lost motion. We need a unifica- 
tion of ideas, a coordination of effort and a 
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(Continued from page 3} 


definite plan of action, something tangible tp 
work upon. The selection of the slogan by 
the convention sponsors, “Pure Streams for 
Pennsylvania” is a happy thought as it give 
us a definite plan of action, for the stream 
situation in Pennsylvania is not pleasant 
from an Angler’s standpoint and from the 
standpoint of a Conservationist it is alarm. 
ing. From every viewpoint the protection 
of the water supply is vital to the State and 
to the Nation. There can be no life, norf 
health for man, animals, or vegetable growth, } 

ithout an ample supply of water of the 
right kind and quality, and at the right 
time. This problem rises supreme to all 
other needs since it involves life itself, To 
quote from our magazine in the words of the 
late Emerson Hough, “It is time to call a 
halt” and the Pennsylvania Division of the 
Izaak Walton League of America can under. 
take no more vital question than the pollu. 
tion of our waters. 

When we have taken a stand dn a con- 
structive program, that program should be 
defended against all who would oppose it 

(Continued on page 28) 


Under its program the fight for 


Above, falls in Child’s Park, Pike County. 


Photo, Department of Highways. 
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High Stakes 


go beyond that given any other ordinary 
plant. Keep away competitive growth— 
mulch if necessary—to preserve moisture 
and growth will follow naturally. It might 
be well to warn that if the grower hoes or 
cultivates clese to the small plants he will 
have to be very careful not to detach the 
nut from the small tree. If this is done 
before a period near August 1 the tree will 
surely die. 

If seed is planted in the Spring in open 
ground and carefully attended during the 
months which follow, one should have by 
Fall approximately the same sized seedlings 
he would expect to have secured from com- 
mercially grown stock. Any difference be- 
tween his home grown and commercially 
grown seedlings would be represented in 
the difference between the quality of the 
seed planted, 


After seedlings have grown in the “nursery 
row for a year or two they may be moved 
to permanent locations. Indeed, this trans- 
planting should not be too long delayed be- 
cause experience seem to indicate the larger 
the tree the slower and more uncertain its 
recovery. Chestnut seedlings transplant 
readily but they never appear very happy 
about the operation and will often sulk for 
rather long periods before finally deciding 
to forget the matter and get on with the 
business of growing. Once started, however, 
they grow rapidly—that is, within their char- 
acteristic ability to do so. 

There is a very definite tendency to plant 
nut trees too close together when establish- 
ing a nut orchard. One may be somewhat 
influenced by the amount of ground avail- 
able for his trees and his desire to get as 


' many as ‘possible upon a particular area 


Planted with small trees, a spacing of 
twenty feet may appear to be more than 
sufficient unless the orchardist expects to 
cut out the crowding members of his tree 
colony as they grow larger and begin to 
spread. The economies of the question at 


* such time becomes painfully apparent as the 


planter courts the wish that more space had 
originally been given these trees. With 
vigorous growing trees, thirty to thirty-five 
feet is not a waste of land. This spacing 
will eliminate the horror of removing alter- 
It is difficult to imagine 
and takes more courage than the average in- 
dividual possesses to cut out fine specimens 


q to make room for their crowded neighbors. 


Chestnuts will grow in a wide variety 
of soils but they will insist upon one well 
drained. Planting in heavy, poorly drained 
Soils is a guarantee of their early and com- 
plete destruction. Observation seems to in- 
dicate that very little of really fertile land 
has been given over to chestnut planting. 
Hillsides, worn-out and farmed-out aban- 
doned fields have become in a large meas- 
ure the locations of established plantings. 
Since, as has been pointed out earlier, these 
trees are not nearly so tolerant of poor soil 
as is our native specie, we might have some 
Suggestion concerning the poor results gen- 
Most all 
of our plantings are in soil of decided acid 
reaction, but chestnuts seem to do pretty 
well here. There are those who contend that 
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Mr. Walker pointing out one of the healthy trees. 


lime is injurious to these trees and warn 
against its use about them. I am not so 
sure that this assumption is wholly true for 
I have seen them grow, and grow lustily, in 
soil which was of decided alkaline reaction. 
Further experiments and observations will 
have to decide whether or not chestnut trees 
will be harmed or benefited by lime appli- 
cations, 


Having planted his seedlings as thought 
and area dictated, the grower may lavish 
his affection upon them. He will seek to 
satisfy their every want and, if his interest 
does not lag, he will soon become acquainted 
with every single tree in his orchard—ac- 
quainted to the point where he will know 
something of the individuality of each and 
every one. He will be quick to know their 
habits, faults, promises and values, and from 
these he should be able to determine which 
will have the most value. Should he find, 
perchance, a particular individual which 
meets with the standard he shall have set 
up, he may propagate from this individual 
by grafting wood from it to the stock or 
roots of any other of his trees. Seed from 
such a tree will, in all probability, produce 
trees widely varient from the parent. This 
fact precludes the possibility of using seed 
to further the propagation of the individual. 
If one is to develop trees solely upon the 
method of selection it will be necessary for 
him to eliminate all such trees which do not 
meet with his needs or standards. If these 
are healthy individuals it would not be 
necessary to destroy them by digging them 
out and burning them; they might well be 
used as stock upon which to graft the more 
desirable ones. This procedure hastens the 
fruiting propensities greatly. Grafting is not 
difficult and one should certainly learn the 


processes, because without this knowledge 
he will be seriously handicapped in carrying 
on the most successful work. 

It was never the purpose of this article 
to attempt to cover all the various phases 
of chestnut growing. To exhaust them 
would require writing a manuscript of book 
length proportions. We might, for example, 
go into serious detail as to the selection of 
seed; an exhaustive discussion of the storing 
of seed; a further discussion of soils, fertili- 
zation, transplanting and care of the orchard. 
But since hundreds of small plantings al- 
ready exist covering, perhaps, every mistake 
we can possibly make, it is my thought and 
hope that something herein suggested may 
be of value to the reader in making his 
planting a somewhat happier experience. 
There should not be any undue disappoint- 
ment if we readjust our. program to include 
cultivation, fertilization, selection and re- 
selection, for these are fundamental. These 
factors applied with common sense and per- 
severance will permit you to gather the 
fruits as a result of your efforts. 


Harry L. Kile and Charles H. Heffentrager, 
guards at the New Eastern State Penitentiary, 
Graterford, have kept a record of game 
killed on the highway between their homes 
in Souderton and their place of employment. 

This record covers a distance of 12% miles 
each way and has been kept during the 
eleven months closed season on small game 
and comprises the following: 62 rabbits; 25 
skunks; 17 muskrats; 10 ‘possums; 3 squirrels 
and 8 hen pheasants. 

Twelve house cats also were killed on the 
highway during the same period. 
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Inthe Beginning 


for no real sportsman’s organization should 
ever enter into partisan politics. Politicians 
think in terms of how many votes, the 
stronger we are, the freer from political en- 
tanglements, the greater our influence and 
power. 

Sportsmen are realizing more and more 
the absolute necessity of organization, and 
education, for they are (conservatively 
speaking) synonymous; the manufacturers, 
farmers, and tradesmen long ago recognized 
the value of organization. If the conserva- 
tionists are to be recognized by the public 
and the politicians, they must assert them- 
selves. Constructive conservation laws are 
futile, unless a vigorous campaign of educa- 
tion is carried on and the public taught its 
cash value, for the almighty dollar is a very 
potent argument. Unless such action is 
taken, outdoor America will be buffeted from 
pillar to post while forests are swept away. 
streams despoiled, fish life exterminated and 
game depleted, and you and I will continue 
to hold the sack. 

We owe to posterity the same privileges 
we have enjoyed, the right to healthy bodies 
and clean minds and it is only through 
organized effort that we can hand down to 
them a green and unspoiled out-of-doors. 
It takes real men and women, red-blooded, 
two-fisted, fearless and courageous to form 
a Sportsman’s organization and to maintain 





George Spotts, Brownstown, happily displays 
a nice one bagged in Tioga County, season of 
1941. But his smile wasn’t so broad by the 
time he got old bruin off the mountain. What’s 
workin’ for is worth havin’ is a true sports- 
man’s motto, however. 





jointly by local clubs, the Commission and the landowner. 


are generally observed. 


interest. We cannot live in hopes with our 
arms folded; fortune smiles on those who 
roll up their sleeves and put their shoulders 
to the wheel. If true and worthy motives 
are to be inspired, if your interests and those 
of your children are to be safeguarded, if 
your sport is to be protected, you must as- 
sume this task. To be successful, you must 
place the “cause” above self, forget all petty 
jealousies and personal aggrandizement, and 
work tooth and nail for the common good. 
Quarrels, bickerings and selfishness only tend 
to weaken the organization and lessen our 
chances of having constructive legislation 
passed, 

Every year sees its annual crop of new 
organizations which flourish for a year or 
two and then decline, the result of lack of 
definite objective or one man control. One 
man organizations cause a great many fail- 
ures, for a well meaning but misguided 
zealot, without a definite program will form 
a booming organization which becomes top- 
heavy and falls of its own weight, just as 
soon as the first enthusiasm wanes, with the 
result that it becomes difficult to get the 
sportsmen interested a second time for they 
will point to the failure of the first one and 
say, “It can’t be done here.” It can be done 
and it is up to us to do it. 

There are geographical and climatic dif- 
ference to overcome, which can only be sur- 
mounted by a better understanding of the 
other fellow’s problems and by a _ broad 
minded policy. One of the most important 
functions is to inaugurate and defend good 
forest, water supply, fish and game laws and 
to combat obnoxious and freak legislation. 
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Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
John Hoover, Accountant in the Commission’s Comptroller’s office, points to one of 
the safety zone placards erected under the Special Wildlife Refuge Program sponsored 


They make for goodwill and 


This can only be done through a careful, in- 
telligent and unbiased study of conditions, 
being not unmindful of the rights and privi- 
leges of the landowners. Politicians with 
whims and fancies and too often with purely 
selfish interests will upset a progressive pro- 
gram and trade away good legislation, these 
hands more than anything else, coupled with 
lack of unity on the part of the Sportsman, 
have blocked much progressive legislation in 
the past. 

In a recent communication from the Na- 
tional headquarters relative to increasing 
our chapter memberships, they have sug- 
gested as a slogan, “Every Member Get 8 
Member.” That is fine, splendid, but we in 
Pennsylvania will have to add to that if we 
are to keep our place as the most progres- 
sive conservation state in the Union. “Every 
Chapter Form a Chapter.” 

Is it not worth while? When every river 
becomes a public asset and with our sewage 
turned into fertilizer giving us lower living 
costs. With healthful playgrounds in our 
public forests for-all the people, the income 
from the forests paying for parks, public 
building and schools, with fish and game in 
our streams and covers, when Sunday pic- 
nickers no longer up-root our young ever- 
green trees, ferns and wild-flowers, leaving 
their garbage and litter scattered all over 
the landscape to offend the eye and collect 
flies and other insect pests. There can only 
be one answer, and working to that end we 
have the greatest conservation movement 


ever inaugurated, the Izaak Walton League } 


of America. 
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The Stove League Reconvenes 


a century, with mutual admiration for each 
other. 

Grampy Gates spent little time on his 
personal appearance. His snow white hair 
was usually in need of a good cutting. His 
beard, about eight inches long, running to 
a sharp point, was streaked on the left side 
with brown. Grampy always spit out the 
left side of his mouth and sometimes the 
tobacco juice just leaked out and ran down 
his beard. 

“Say, Lem, you know ‘Doc’ Kinkaid’s 
visitin’ at our house. He’s a fishin’, but 
don’t ketch nothin’”—Then Grampy stopped 
to get his breath, “He come in from a 
fishin’ tonight and called me upstairs. Has 
one of them big suitcases. Got out a bottle 
of pre-war medicine and gave me a big 
dose. And I took ’er too cause it was good 
stuff. Help’t my cold ’siderable. Told me 
to help myself and when he went down to 
wash I got another dose. Don’t know, Lem, 
if I can, but I'll try and get one for your 
cold—if there’s any left. Forgot me purse 
so charge the ‘terbacker’” reminded Grampy 
as he bade his lifelong friend good night. 

Down the road he tottered, obviously 
slightly reeling under Doc Kinkaid’s liquid 
cold treatment. At one point he paused to 
spit and in doing so spat squarely in the 
center of Priscilla Parson’s perfected pe- 
tunia patch. “Nice ain’t they,” mused the 
old gentleman as he continued homeward. 

Back in front of the store the boys were 
still in earnest discussion. 

“In a little more than three weeks the 
groundhog season will open again, and along 
with it the undertakers will get busy,” cited 
Bob Darr. 

“And the thing that surprises me is that 
before there was any law on the ground- 
hog very few hunters got killed,” reminded 
Jobson, 

Freeman said that the Game Commission 
had published five “don’ts” as warnings to 
groundhog hunters, and if they observed 
them, accidents of this character would be 
materially reduced. Freeman enumerated 
them as follows: 

(1) Don’t sit in the grass or in a field, 

(2) Don’t sit with your back against a 
tree. 

(3) Don’t sit near a groundhog hole. 


(4) Don’t fail to wear plenty of red, par- 
ticularly on your head. 

(5) Don’t shoot until you are certain your 
target is legal game and not a human. 

“They’re pretty sound ‘don’ts’,” responded 
Bob. 

“Nothing much we can do about that, boys, 
except to observe those suggestions and 
caution every fellow we see even going 
groundhog hunting,” the president said. 

An old Ford, without any top, sped down 
the road in a cloud of dust, much too thick 
to observe its occupants. 

“Must be that grandson ’o’mine,’” Thomp- 
son volunteered, without even a question on 
the subject. 


“Are any of the guns being used by 
hunters unfit for that purpose,” queried 
Bob, addressing his remark primarily to 

eman, 


“The Game Commission says that some 
of them are, and I guess they know what 
they’re talkin’ about, especially when they 
see sO many each year in holding accident 
hearings. They say these old pull back 
hammer types are responsible for a whale 
of a lot of accidents. Most of the hammers 
pull back pretty hard and have no safety 
device, There’s lots of testimony that shows, 
‘cold fingers that slipped off the hammer 
before it could be carefully released,’ caused 
the accident. This is the kind I mean,” said 
Freeman, as he took a picture from his 
pocket and passed it among his friends. 





Photo by Stephen R. Stefanides. 
Smiling Frank Mazar, West Wyoming, has a 
good reason to feel exhuberant over the 11 
point, 175 pounder he bagged last season in 


Sullivan County. It makes 17 for him in 15 
years. Good huntin’ if your afield this season! 
Nimrod Mazar. 


“Then there’s the old single barrel shot- 
gun, with the exposed hammer, that causes 
a lot of accidents,” continued Freeman. “No 
safety device and the firing pin is usually 
extremely long. Even when the hammer is 
down a bump on it will usually discharge 
the weapon. This is the kind I mean,” said 
Freeman, as he passed another photograph 
among his friends. 

“I’m familiar with both of these guns, and 
nobody, regardless of how careful he may 
be, should be allowed in the woods with 
either of these guns,” remarked Diz Clark. 

“That’s right,” echoed Corney—“Just last 
Fall I met an old man up on the mountain 


huntin’ grouse with one of them old ‘two- 


hammers.’ I cautioned him about it, and 
he said—‘son hain’t never gone off, for 40 
years till I wanted her to. A few days 
later I see in the paper where he shot one 
of his best friends. Huntin’ with the ham- 
mers back, ’cause they was stiff, he stumbled 
and his friend got a load of shot in his 
back—and pretty near kicked off, too.” 

Bud Thompson drove slowly up the road, 
saw the Stove Leaguers in session and made 
a quick right turn, stopping suddenly at the 
side entrance to the store. 


(Continued from page 11) 


Hearing a cat-like noise inside, ‘ole man 
Thompson peered through the not too clean 
sash, and shouted none too uncertainly to 
his grandson to, “Git out of them gum drops.” 
His declaration was met with quick response. 

“There’s one thing that has been troubling 
me about these accident cases,” continued 
Freeman, “Should we advocate compulsory 
public liability policies for all hunters be- 
fore they secure a license? Opposed to the 
idea are the people who say that such a 
plan will have a tendency to increase acci- 
dents, because everybody knowing that he 
would be adequately covered by insurance 
would have little regard for his friend in 
the woods. I’m not convinced those of that 
school of thought are right. Seems to me 
some of the financially irresponsible persons 
ought to be made to carry it, and at least 
furnish some income to their victims or the 
victim’s families in fatal cases.” 

“No use waitin’ till their involved in an 
accident and then make ’em furnish liability 
for the next fellow,” injected Darr. 

“That’s absolutely right,” said President 
Joe, “and some of those fellows would have 
a pretty tough time getting their second 
liability policy if they had been mixed up 
in a prior accident.” 

“I think we should give a little more 
study to that phase before we go on record,” 
reminded the president. 

“Nothing has been said about these big 
game hunters and their accidents,” said 
Jobson, who until this time had been com- 
paratively quiet. 

“Nothing much need be said,” replied 
Freeman. “Most of the rifles, except the 
old hammer type are safe so it seems most 
of their accidents are caused by ‘GREED and 
CARELESSNESS’.” 

“Well boys it’s getting late, almost ten- 
thirty. We could spend the rest of the night 
on this problem and still not solve it. I 
don’t know anybody that has,” he added. 
“A friend of mine worked up a little resolu- 
tion that I would like to have you fellows 
consider personally endorsing tonight,” it 
reads: 

RESOLVED, that I as a hunter and sports- 
man will do all in my power to warn persons 
observed to be careless in the handling of 
firearms; and offer my services to train any 
person in the safe methods of handling fire- 
arms; advocate the wearing of bright red 
while hunting; and closely cooperate with 
the Game Protectors in the enforcement of 
all the safety laws, by reporting violations 
and aiding in the conviction of offenders; 
and that I will at all times personally ob- 
serve rigid safety measures, that my fellow 
sportsmen and I may enjoy continued years 
of hunting, unmarred by accidents afield. 

The boys all assured Mr. Freeman of their 
willingness to unreservedly accept the reso- 
lution, and to vigorously promote it. 

The meeting broke up with cordial in- 
vitations from all of the members for Free- 
man to meet with them again soon. 

He assured them he would, but few knew 
that Marion had assured him she would be 
“waiting up for him.” 

















had I pulled the trigger. 
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A HUNTER’S DAY 
(Continued from page 9) 





came of the deer, I didn’t know till I saw 
him lying back there in the woods. But 
what became of me, my shoulder and leg 
both are telling me. I landed hard on that 
ground, let me tell you!” 

“What about you?” Davey cried, looking 
at me. “I'll bet you had a shot, too!” 

“I did not!” 

“If the truth was known, I'll just bet you 
did!” 

Hallman started to throw dirt on the camp- 
fire. “We better start out again,” he said. 

By the time we reached the car, the 
deepening gloom that heralds the end of a 
winter’s day had begun to settle over the 
forest. 

As we tied the deer on the car, I was 
thinking. This deer might have been mine, 
I hadn’t seen 
horns, although I had been almost certain 
that the deer was a buck. But I was not 
sorry for my cautiousness. Had I not been 
cautious in the morning, perhaps I would 
have shot my friend. I remembered the 
old man’s story. 

The forest was still, very still. Peace had 
come again to the wild. Man had come to 
storm and shout and have his fling, but 
wildlife had waited patiently, knowing with 
that sixth sense that darkness would come 
and Man would go back to his civilized 
habitat. I thought of this, marvelling at 
the stillness. 

It was the end of a hunter’s day. 


CREDIT 


On page 6 of the September 1944 issue we 
ran a photo of a large buck head to illustrate 
a special article, but the original permit 
bearing all the facts became mislaid and 
didn’t turn up until recently. Fred Stoll, 
Taxidermist, Elkins Park, took the picture. 
The deer was killed in Potter County season 
of 1943 by George Bergmann. The spread 
was 22%”, outside curve 26”, beam 4%” and 
largest point 14”. 


The Why and How of Hunting Sights 


adjustment which the military marksman called a “point and a 
half” the target marksman would call “6 minutes.” 

When you get your windage just right, shooting on a day when 
there is practically no wind blowing which might deflect the bullet 
sideways, that windage reading is called “zero.” The zero on a good 
rifle is almost always constant and does not usually vary with the 
distance (at mid-ranges) for all kinds of high power ammunition. 


General 
With a new rifle the required sight adjustment, both elevation 
and zero, may change slightly during the firing of the first 20 to 
50 rounds while the rifle is pounding itself down to a constant 
position in its stock. The same change may take place when you 


Left to right: S. Ward Gramley, Millheim, Lester Rote, Spring Mills, and Dr. J. N. 
— of Millheim, with nice bucks shot the first week of the 1943 season in Clinton 
ounty. 
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Photo courtesy Ralph E. McCoy. 
Theodore Miller, Lewistown, R. D. 3, is a very good trapper as the above photo amply 
proves. Note the “V”. The photo was taken December 7, 1941. 


(Continued from page 7) 


take a rifle out of its stock and then assemble it again. After that 
a good rifle should maintain a quite constant elevation and zero 
until the bore becomes considerably worn by erosion. Of course 
different makes and loadings of cartridges may require quite differ- 
ent adjustments of the sights. 

Remember that at any given range changes in sight adjustment 
to make the center of impact and point of aim coincide are purely 
a matter of angles. Trajectory or the velocity of the cartridge has 
nothing to do wiith it. It is only when changing from one distance 
to another that trajectory or velocity becomes a factor. Here the 
cartridge with the flatter trajectory will require a smaller angle of 
elevation between the two distances. A following article will 
discuss trajectory and estimating distance. 
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Notes From the 


“We counted a total of 127 hawks as they 
passed our outlook. It was impossible to 
jdentify many of them, as they were too far 
distant. However, we were able to catalogue 
the following: 34 Broad-winged; 27 Sharp- 
shinned; 5 Marsh; 14 Cooper’s; 5 Red-tailed; 
3 Sparrow Hawks and 2 Ospreys. This was 
probably the vanguard of the regular sea- 
sonal hawk migration through these parts. 
I intend to continue observations on these 
flights’ from time to time. 

“As an item of added interest we saw 
2 Ravens, and countless numbers of butter- 
flies.,.—C. R. Studholme, Research Assistant, 
Saluvia. 


“Last Sunday a gentleman came to my 
home in an excited frame of mind and ad- 
vised me that he had a live skunk in his 
cellar and wanted to know what he should 
do about it. I advised him to pick the 
animal up, put it in a bag, bring it to me, 
and I would take it out into the woodland 
and release it. He said he would not think 
of doing that and wanted to shoot it. I told 
him that inasmuch as it was in a township 
he should not shoot it as the creatures were 
protected by law. After some deliberation 
I agreed to go to his home and take the 
skunk alive in such a way that it would not 
make a gas attack upon his household. I 
procured a burlap bag and went to the home 
of the gentleman and after moving many 
boxes, baskets and flower pots I got the 
skunk out in the clear and started to work 
on it. I finally got it cornered and forced it 
into the bag with no ill results and carried 
it to my home and hung the bag on the 
clothes line until I had lunch. Then I put 
Mr. Skunk in my automobile and trans- 
ported it out into the woodland where I 
released it. It walked off rather briskly and 
seemed to be well pleased to again have its 
liberty. Contrary to the belief of many, the 
skunk is not a hard animal to handle and 
will not resort to gas as a protection unless 
you provoke it or handle it too roughly. It 
will always warn you if you are working on 
his skunkship too fast or too hard and when 
that warning does come you better take heed 
and slow up a little until it settles down 
again.’—Game Protector Francis E. Jenkins, 
Chinchilla. 


Enroute to work on October 1 at 4:30 a.m. 
Fred F. Weatherbie of North Wales, Mont- 
gomery County observed an 8-point buck 
and doe on Route No. 152—one-quarter mile 
south of Prospectville. 


Of all the people who prefer their sports 
out of doors, those who hunt and fish spend 
more money in the enjoyment of their fav- 
orite recreations than any other class, ac- 
cording to a Remington Arms Company 
spokesman. 

Frank G. Menke, the noted sports statis- 
tician, has compiled some interesting com- 
parative figures on the subject which appear 
in his latest book. They are: “The pre-war 
annual sports bill of this country was as 
follows: Fishing, $1,200,000,000; hunting, $650,- 
000,000; motor boating, $600,000,000; golf, 
$500,000,000; ‘bowling, $450,000,000; skiing, 
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$150,000,000; attendance group (baseball, 
football basketball, horseracing, etc.) $260,- 
000,000; miscellaneous, $190,000,000. Total 
$4,000,000,000.” 


At a recent meeting the Southern Lan- 
caster County Farmer-Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion again decided to give a one year sub- 
scription to the Game News or Angler as a 
part of its membership fee. 


A 300-pound black bear escaped from a 
Virginia Fish and Game Commission exhibit 
on a crowded downtown parking lot re- 
cently and severely clawed one spectator who 
helped recapture her. 

Attendants said the bear, Bootsie, was 
struck squarely in the schnozzle by her cage 
companion, 400-pound Blackie, in a fight 
over an apple. Blood spurted and Bootsie 
flew into a rage. 

A keeper cautiously opened the cage door 
and tossed in another apple in the hope of 
placating Bootsie but she rushed for the 
door, bowled over the attendant and escaped. 

Bootsie made her way through the squeal- 
ing crowd, including many children. M. C. 
Wade, Richmond, a spectator, cut down a 
rope and looped it over Bootsie’s neck just 
as she reached the street. The bear turned, 
jumped on Wade with four feet and started 
clawing. Attendants and police swarmed in 
and got her under control. 


“The first of the month two of us packed 
a small truck with light and camera equip- 





While turkey hunting in Clinton County last 
year Earl L. Berger observed the above horns 
wedged in a tree about 4% feet from the 
ground. Underneath were the bones and de- 
composed carcass of the animal, or were they 
of the same animal? At any rate something 
happened to the carcass of the big buck that 
wedged its antlers so tightly in the fork of 
the tree. 
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(Cantinued from page 24) 


ment and headed for McKean County to 
attempt night shots of a beaver dam. Game 
Protector Claude Kelsey showed me one 
where we spent three nights getting some 
good pictures. The most interesting action 
proved to be two young fellows helping their 
parents (presumably) build the dam. Most 
of their efforts were attempting to place mud 
where it belonged, and when they would 
start a large log or something big down 
stream they would get it tangled on the way, 
then leave it for the larger ones who could 
always handle it like they knew how. We 
attempted to get a picture of a beaver going 
in a trap where Mr. Kelsey had to remove 
one, but they were too timid to approach 
during daylight. I started for the lights 
that were at the other dam but I was unable 
to get out of the field of mud until too late. 
I know that the scene could be gotten at 
night in front of the lights, because my 
system has been getting my beaver to per- 
form near normal. 

“You will be interested to know that Mr. 
Kelsey and myself, accompanied by Al Todd 
who was with me, and Ivan Haines of Duke 
Center, were able to count 238 deer while 
traveling only 22 miles and spotting with my 
lights."—Robert B. Ford, Homestead, Pa. 


“It’s getting close to hunting season so I 
would like to tell you of an experience that 
has happened to me. This happened three 
days before I entered the: armed service 
this year. 

“On October 7th I was out running my 
beagle hound; being near hunting season I 
was training him on the few rabbits that 
were around. We, my father and I, were 
running the dog in the woods outside of 
Edgeworth, Pa., where we live. The dog 
kicked up some sort of a trail and ran it 
about an hour. In about another half hour 
I saw a fox cross the trail in front of me 
followed by my dog, (Shorty). I decided 
to bring my shotgun out the next day. I 
never heard of many foxes around here, 
being only a few miles from Pittsburgh, so 
I wasn’t very sure of seeing the fox again. 
The only size shells I had for my 12 gauge 
shotgun were No, 6, so if I saw him he 
better be close. 

“I took the beagle out on the 8th and sure 
enough he struck the trail. About an hour 
later I saw the fox cross the path I was 
standing on. He came within forty feet of 
me and I shot him. He folded up and died 
immediately. He was a 12 lb. grey fox. I 
had to leave for the army on the 11th, 
Wednesday, so I decided to take a jaunt out 
to the woods on the 10th, my last day at 
home. The same thing happened as before, 
and the beagle brought the fox within forty 
feet of me. One shot and I got him, a nice 
14 lb. gray fox. I call this some incident— 
getting two foxes with two shots and getting 
them with a shotgun with No. 6 shot, and 
having the foxes run by a beagle hound 
and seeing my first foxes in my hunting span. 

“I guess these foxes accounted for the 
shortage of game around here. 

“I am eighteen and have hunted for six 
years and went along before I was allowed 
to hunt. 


(Continued next page) 
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“I got a 12-point buck last year with a 
rifled slug. Here’s hoping you will appre- 
ciate this incident and that Pennsylvania has 
a great hunting year.”"—Tom Wehner, Camp 
Croft, S. C. 


Dr. Clarence Cottam was recently ap- 
pointed Chief of the Division of Wildlife 
Research of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, succeeding Dr. Wm. B. Bell who 
retired on August 1. 

Dr. Cottam has been associated with the 
Service and its predecessor agencies as a 
biologist since 1929. From that time his 
biological assignments have covered intensive 
laboratory work in economic ornithology and 
mammalogy, field research on management 
of waterfowl, upland game, depredations and 
control of injurious birds, marsh ecology, 
refuge management, and the coordination of 
wildlife conservation with other land and 
water uses. 

Guy C. Bartlett had a number of sheep 
injured. One animal was apparently chased 
into a grapevine thicket and broke its neck. 
Later two members of Mr. Bartlett’s family 
and a neighbor saw a doe deer chasing the 
sheep. She would rush a bunch of them 
and when she caught one she would butt it 


so hard she would knock it down. She 
would charge one bunch after another, 
knocking them sprawling. This kept up 


until Mr. Bartlett had time to go to the 
house for his gun and kill the deer. He 
called Game Protector Leslie Wood immedi- 
ately and reported the matter. 


There are more than 400 lakes and ponds 
in Pennsylvania. Most of them are in the 
northeastern counties. Wayne County has 
112, Susquehanna County 77, Pike County 
56, Lackawanna and Luzerne Counties about 
40 each and Monroe County 27. 


“Our blight-stricken chestnut, native of 
Pennsylvania, is slowly coming back in 
rather nice shape in many places. I suggest 
you draw a poster explaining the correct 
way to take the chestnut burrs. 

“I see cars stop out here on the mountain 
road on Sundays, and their occupants get out 
and break branches from the tops of the 
young chestnut trees, ruining them. At this 
rate it will be a long time before chestnuts 
are again plentiful in our Pennsylvania for- 
ests. 

“My way of taking burrs is with an old 
stiff bamboo fish pole about 10 ft. long, or 
longer as you may wish to have it, with a 
good sharp mower machine knife riveted on 
the end of it, so that you can slide or push 
up twig under burr and neatly cut same off 
without injury to the young tree. 

“Will you kindly see what you can do in 
regards to this? 

“I'm an ardent outdoor man and I’m all 
out for creating better wildlife conditions, 
and better hunting.”"—-Ray A. Moyer, R. D. 
No. 2, White Haven. 


“On the afternoon of September 11 I dis- 
covered a brush fire at Brady’s Lake. It 
was beyond my control and I returned to 
Thornhurst to get assistance. The fire war- 
den in the Pocono Lake District was not 
available, as his crew was fighting one fire 
and had the second one to go to when they 
returned. The fire wardens in the Thorn- 
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Regulations for hours to set traps in open 
with a noon-to-noon daily limit. 


Raccoons, by individual or hunting party* 
Raccoons, by trapping (Statewide)* 


Minks and Skunks* 
ET. otead sonic hans eWnddasnessbdphoilses obec 
Muskrats (By traps only)* .........seseeeeees 
Beavers (Traps only. See 31 counties closed be 
SPUD nn ccdeesccdccesceess poems desc cest'o “ 


on the closing date. 


Blair, Bucks, Cambria, Cumberland, Dela 
ingdon, Indiana, Juniata, Lawrence, 


Residents may not trap beavers. One p 
beaver houses. Pelts must be tagged wit 


County where trapped. 


the last night of the season and lifting 


31, 1945, 
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OFFICIAL 1944 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern War Time) 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. 
hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 8 A. M.’ 
to 6 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 7 A. M. to 8:30 P. M. 


eee eee ewer eeee 


Fur-Bearers—(See note under Special Regulations) * 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 
Raccoon Hunting—The season begins at noon on the opening date, and ends at same hour 


Raccoon Trapping—Traps not to be placed before 9 A.M. on the opening date (see instruc- 
tions below concerning lifting traps on closing date). 
Beavers—No trapping in the counties of Adams, Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Bedford, Berks, 


Lebanon, 
Northampton, Perry, Philadelphia, Somerset, Washington, Westmoreland, and York. Non- 


Traps must not be placed closer than 15 feet from the waterline on any established 
or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to Protector in District or 


Trapping—tTraps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 A. M. on Nov. 1, 
or before 8 A. M. on any later opening date for trapping. The season on the last date 
indicated for trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on 


Snares—May be used without springpoles for taking predators from December 16 to March 
in all counties except Allegheny, 
Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Somerset, Washington, Westmoreland and York. 


On November 1 no 


(See Special 


counties.) wate ae may be hunted at night, 
hae bakes @ ..... log ....- Oct. 23 Feb. 1, 1945 
aed rt RE aT Feb. 1, 1945 
aw Unlimited ’ 
ans eee bees. Nov. 1 Feb. 1, 1945 
s wand Unlimited <osen Es om Feb. 1, 1945 
low)* BS asee Feb. r. 1, 1945 


15 .. Mar. 
Unprotected until September 30, 1945 


ware, Fayette, Franklin, Fulton, Greene, Hunt- 
Lehigh, Mercer, Mifflin, Montgomery, 


erson may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. 


hin 10 days after season, and may not be sold 


traps by daylight. 


Armstrong, Beaver, Berks, Bucks, Cambria, 








hurst district could not leave their district 
without authorization from the Fire Inspec- 
tor or District Forester. I was unable to con- 
tact either the office in Scranton, or reach 
Mr. Vogler at his residence. I finally got in 
touch with District Forester Pyle, at the Penn 
Stroud Hotel in Stroudsburg, and he au- 
thorized Fire Warden Bailor to take his 
crew to Brady’s Lake. When we reached the 
lake, the fire had died down a lot. We ex- 
tinguished it at the danger spots and re- 
turned home. A heavy rain occurred before 
dawn and continued for two days, and com- 
pletely extinguished the fire."—Game Pro- 
tector H. D. Carroll, Thornhurst. 





Young nighthawks, being equipped with 
strong feet, can run nimbly. There parents, 
however, can scarcely walk as they have lost 
much of the power of their foot muscles, 
although they can fly exceedingly well. 





Contrary to the belief of many, the rattle- 
snake gets more than one button on his 
rattle each year. 





A bird which has no wings whatever is 
the apteryx of New Zealand. His native 
mame is kiwi-kiwi. He has a long bill, big 
legs and grayish hair-like feathers over his 
wingless, tailless body. 





The usual speed of common birds in flight 
is about 25 miles per hour. 





A bird which has wings and yet can’t fly 
is the penguin. 

The largest known fish is the whale shark 
which may reach a length of 45 feet. 


Headlights on fish? Yes, there is a fish 
called photoblepheron, which swims in and 
out of the coral off Banda Island, lighting 
its way with strange luminescent spots near 
its eyes. It has a curtain of pigment to draw 
over these spots for blackout purposes, for 
it cannot “turn off the light.” 





In Bolivia the natives use the armor- 
plated skin of the armadillo for musical in- 
struments, 





Regardless of his name, the main diet of 
the sparrow hawk is made up of grass- 
hoppers. 

The famous Douglas fir tree is not a fir 
tree. It is a false hemlock. Neither is the 
red cedar a cedar. It is a true cypress. 





Photo by Geo. Leibenknecht. 
Hunting party of 1943 with trophies bagged 


in + mage | County. Left to right kneeling: 
Carldean Wilt, York; Junior Spahr, Dover; Car! 
Wilt, York; Melvin Spahr and Harry Strayet, 
Dover; Walter Ziegler, Proctor; William Huzey, 
Canton; Harry Neiman, and Niles Dennis, Dover. 
Standing, Ivan Stough, Dillsburg; Frank K 
Kralltown; Earl Wismer, Doylestown; Leroy 
Walton, Dover; Charles Krall, Kralltown; and 
Spreckles the dog. Missing from the photo are: 
Geo. Leibenknecht, Dover and Stephen Dinda, 
Doylestown. 
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